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The Stereopticon as an Aid to Physies Teaching 


CHARLES F, VALENTINI 


p Phy ] (¢ ‘5 / Bod Leo ¢ 
A Ni lantern slide is Id tool of tl ( eneralti of electrical currents and ex- 
1 | . ' . 
teacher. and ther re few phvsics de rect to make use of the dynamo analvsis 
partments which do not have some s¢ chine Ch machine can be connected up 
ot a collection of slides Occasionally. tl ilvanometer and the reneration of the 
},! nds are lowe red asthe teachet proceec rent illu trated is the armature revolves. 
to rive an illustrated ecture This. to n \ this point =| cle showing typical readings 
mind. is all wron: \ borrow the. ide t the iulvanometer when used with this 
] | ' | ] 
probably. from Vil seen other teachet ticular dvr O analysis apparatus can be 
ust the method or havil tte ded in Instrut atoad Loe he slide should include 
} | \ j 
tive and helpful iilustrated lecture We jus iph of ese readings, showing how the 
assume that lanter es should be used i luced cun iry and how an alternating 
this wa ( ed Such a irrangement 
here are severa - whi ca ible the her to show a clear distinct 
i ide ( the method | ed b teachel DI ra) The rKin ot the la hine before 
] . } | 207 [ } : _ } ' | . 
ordinarily im usu cle n ma lass stration supplements the 
ses the teacher e } ell acquainte paral learer, better than anything 
th the slides a ! ) The crit eachet i iraw and requires less time. 
pont in the class dis ! rives and eit} Pake the | ot the wheatstone bridge. 
the teacher does 1 er Ul parti ih p the bridge on the table, 
slid which we le hind tha t | ( earl visible to the class. espe- 
would be too mucl hind the s sa large one The bridge 
nd turn on the nte | hel | efore the class and then a 
In my opinion. a lecture ot t dge projected upon the black- 
phvsies is onl idvis isionally rad | ibles the teacher to point oul 
. e special subject le Is betore the pa d chalk in the connections, so 
iss and such i lect eplace the ¢ demonstt ited. Innumer- 
irsion or the use I paratus e exal ould be Vel n every field 
otter 1 stereopticor ( onsists of 
manv slides shown in too short a time to | mak e of slides in this manner, 
. ' , : 
LnY lastine elfect Ott e teacher has f ip several requirements which 
personal interest [ rhe ma 
ary | reat nel i ami + ~, ' 1 1 . 
avery pbpriet iTi¢ ( ( ( DLO}! 0 | des must hve elected with par- 
each slide is intendes ( le s to their use in the 
Che writer has been t out a ditte 
7 
cle ! ist b selected fT sup »le- 
in in the use ol | () two or tl , oe PI 
: rive ipparatus ind Ie closely 
~lides ire selected | class discuss , j 
period These slides et ily se le¢ \ tors pticol must he selected which 
is to their relation 1 dis ss10n or less« Will have i short focus and throw a 
in. These slide =a ' ke thy pla es t mace on a blackboard. 
\ pticon must be used which will 
the actual appar ~ supplement , , . 
VI ‘ facto under ordinary lighting 
hor exampl a 
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5. The stereopticon should be located on receiver. It was a simple matter to secure 
the instructor's desk and be instantly a print of the circuit and a print of the 
available at all times by merely press- 


ing a button. eiver. Th a ee 


: ; noon printed on a ltantel slide ] > and 
Fortunately, at the present time all thes: ) : ~ 
. ' : readv tor use th followin aay (jiten a 
things are possible. There are several small, . 
. , magazine article appears of sor rea nve! 
short focus stereopticons on the market, 
: ; ; i tion in science s the lra \ n 
reasonable in price and adapted to showin 
: ae: ; lelephone Slide le { 
clear images on the ordinary blackboard with- 
° 7 Ltie ) re | a 4 
out recourse to the darkening of the room. 
P s ? " 4 tory 7 ? i | » Tne i ~—— 
The writer prefers this type of machine be 
° ’ “ a WI if r ry ~ ‘ ri! C 
cause it does not require an assistant and is | 
P ‘ y ; equall true t! elds yt tea 
instantly available. The advantage of using ee 
, ; Lhe questiol is not ! \ any slides 
the blackboard for a screen is easily seen. ) 
on - . class hour. but how they are preser a 
The teacher can add to the illustration by 1 ; 1a] 
. ‘ or two stides are otten al that al necessal 
means of chalk—can point out and label 
‘ : ‘ . for one discussion period to aid the students 
parts during the discussion and make what rie : 
materially ww nderstandine what it is all 


ever alterations he sees fit. 


ibout. These slides will be a great help to 


Instant availability is essential. Sometimes ,, : _ 

the teache who can nol di iw well | l 

a teacher may have slides ready and not use eS me nae: 
rial moar»rt ale =~AV¢ in eacn l 

them because of some change in the class dis 

; ' deal of time 
cussion. At other times dis ussion will arise Ther has been ittempt in 1 i 
‘re fhas pee no attewl rT in th rt if 


for which the teacher has no slide selected. eer | 
justify the method suggested by experimental 


If the slides are carefully indexed and handy, 


data as to results secured. That better results 

it will require but a moment to secure them. iia ~ ae 

an be secured seems ODVIOUS, Phe il! fo | 

Much could be said of the wealth of mate- effort savine to the teacher. the clearer and 

rial in our text books, magazines and in the _ }etter illustrations. illustrations which can be 

neighborhood about us, which can be put in ke pt up-to date ind the coérdinati of thi 

to slide form. The only requirements to take  Jantern slides as aids to the actual apparatus 
advantage of these opportunities are a lon being demonstrated: all these factors 

bellows camera and an improvised dark room. mind. warrant careful study as to how lantern 


Pictures taken for slide use should be upon slides should be used. What we need is not 
process film fo. contrast. kor example, the steres pticon lecture but mstructi 
} 


recently a discussion arose in one of ou which all forms of visual materials funct 


classes in regard to the Atwater Kent radio at their best 


Fundamentals in Visual Instruction 


By Witttam H. Jounson, Pa. D 


This new manual for teachers has just ppeared from the press of HE EDUCATIONAL S 
a book of 112 pages, bound in cloth. Price to the general public, $2.00, postage prepaid | | 
tion Sereen subscribers the usual “one third off” is allowed, or $1.33, postage 

The author has made a much needed contribution to the literature of the field by 
comprehensive survey of visual materials and methods, written in direct and most readable style 
theoretical, scholarly, scientific and practical aspects of the subject have ne before beer 


1 


so completely in such small compass. The book is well titled “Fundamenta of Visual Inst 
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Teaching Appreciation of the Photoplay 


AARO Ho} 


ind 
leisur e tin 
at 

Sit piven hav htde ike 

cussion tor 1 1) the ; 

ing their defect wn particula 
view point ind intere succes 
remedies sometime : ie 
but always incomplet | il d ~y 
cussion the educator | d his s 
More and more, he is con to think with 
Professor Judd that the reason why tl 
American people have s put up wit e( 
the weak and often utte stupid movies 
that they have no trainn n the intelligei 
ippreciation of movies The problem has 
been definitels recognized is one whose dist 
solution requires a i mtribpution ' 
the school However. tl recogniti 
not been stated distinct nphaticall 
enough: it has been subi ed beneath othe ; 
interests: at has materia ed onl ll 
effective censorship agit d in Saturda 


f 


morning matinee 
praiseworthy but inadequate for the « 


[ do not think it necessary to q 


whether the movies can ¢ cannot be classified fo) 
wcordinge to some dogmat definition as 

it =oor whether it tI est or the ' i 
est of these irl the . a Ora 

is that. llied with n pecor ‘ 
it has not already be domi 
ippreciative recreatio} our people Chere ., 
is no more reason 1 sup] s Ul i 
interest than there is possibility that we Lind 
could, The school must tace_ the iss nd heau 
squarely and it can do this only vdmittis iti 
the photoplay o tull stand in the curr rect | 
lum. Bv this I mean not as Professor Jud stand pe 
to “provide 1 time in st ol for the dis ~ cter an 
sion of movies.” but to provide a defi 


s in photoplay 


10! a very venture- 
Vethodologists can guide 
e thar he dictum “ap- 


not ht.” Che teach- 


nandl apped in three 

ching is difficult. (2) A 
ciation, which is analytic 

iith of associations, presup- 


of intelligence. (3) The 
involves the 

set of habits, and often 
yt an old set. Despite these 
ve enerally included in 
course of study in literature. 


1at positive effects this has 


that the majority of out 
verhaps at the hich-school 
henehited uv no decree trom 


has arisen to call 
he literature syllabus trom 
And this is no more than 
ire concerned with al activity 


man and woman must be 


, ‘ | 
he teachin yt literature may 


a those ven in the New York 


Nn ire i] eliect: (1) to 
for worthwhile 

him pleasure of a finet 
roduce fil to the wonders 

re: (3) to foster his im- 
ipathies and quicken and 
to help him unde 
ind to 1 ilcate ideals of char- 


duct: and to help form the 
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It is evident that if we wished to institute 


a course in photoplay appreciation 


aims could be assumed almost in toto. We 


would have to change 


The 


not readily applicable but when we consider 


first aim to “photoplays.” last aim is 


that Evangeline probably never helped form 
the habit for than 
fifth 


else 


the 


reading anything 


literature, we may substitute for 
aim the analogous one 


worth-while movie habit.” 


The few educators who have suggested 
plans similar to mine, have stopped at this 
point if they have reached so tar. ‘| heir few 
hidden statements have received, as far as | 
know, no criticism. However, | expect that. 


if the claim of the photoplay to a place in 
the curriculum comes to be widely known. our 
the curriculum is 


that 


answer will be that too 


sub 
In 


expectation of this criticism. | am prompted 


crowded at present. many usetul 


jects are clamoring for admittance. et 


to present my thesis that for the commor 
pe ople a course in photoplay ap pree tation 1s 
more needed than a course in literature. [f 


one of the courses must be crowded out o1 
receive a minimized emphasis, at least in the 
elementary school. it should be that in litera- 
ture. 

1 am led to this conclusion not through a 
belief in the superiority of the “art” of the 
photoplay but through the plain and cleat 
fact that the movie is a more important fac 


life of 


And even college oraduates need 


tor in the the ordinary person than 


literature, 
to be educated a little in the photoplay. | 


am thinking of one man who would ordi- 


narilv go to see a movie. selected indiscrim- 


inately or discriminately in the wrone 


direction, and then proceed to burn the mid- 


night oil at his vector analysis and history 


of mathematics. He is only an example. 


[ am led to suspect. also, that we may meet 


with a little more success in teaching movie 


appreciation than we have been getting in 


ATIONAI 


these 


“literature” in the 


“to help form the 


SCREEN 


literature. lirst. literature appreciation is 
fundamentally dependent on reading ability. 
Our school graduates may be able to read well 
enough but to sit down and read four hundred 
pages of material presupposes a habit which 


Any 


ue h on 


is not so easily acquired. student. | 


think. 


cation. ete.. 


who has been reading edu- 


and neelectine his poetry will 


testify that it often requires more effort than 


he is willing to devote to concentrate on a 
page of poetry. How true is this for the 
ordinary man whose basi reading habits 
are not sufhiciently developed ? The photo- 
play is not so handicapped but has the ad- 
vantage of peculiar attraction and of social 
participation. Secondly, a course in apprecia- 


tion requires an extensive follow-up outside 
of the classroom if a permanent effect is to be 
produced | have no basis for belief. but | 
feel that perhaps an intelligent boy who is in 
the habit of reading Alger will benefit more 
from a ood literature teacher than a boy 
who does not read at all. I personally attri- 
bute my understanding of the movies to 


have seen as well as to 


ones, Now. the 


the many bad ones | 


the cood photoplay course 


will not lack in outside follow ip as the 
literature ourse does, An intellieent child 
accepts the insight he acquires from his litera 
ture teacher with ereat pleasure but soon 
loses it. if he doesn’t read after school. Lhe 


same child will apply this insight when de- 


1 


rived from. his photoplay teacher with still 
create! pleasure because he does go to the 
movies. He will. moreover, learn from con 
trast because he does go to the movies after 
school 

It may be temporarily expedient to “pro 
vide a time in school for the discussion of 
movies. or to “guide children as to films 
they see” but eventually (and as soon as pos- 
sible} we must organize a definite course of 
study, based around plays in the possession 


of the schools. These plays will have t e 


re 


The Possibilities of Mass Instruction With 
Motion Pictures 


ANNA V. Dorris 


State Teachers College. 


INCE there may be a few in the audience 
who are just becoming interested in this 
new problem in education, I should 

like, first, 


instruction, as interpreted in the educational 


to emphasize the fact that visual 


field today, involves many types of visual ex- 
periences; such as taking pupils on excursion 
to gain first hand information, the use of flat 
pictures, exhibits, maps, globes, graphic and 
pictorial -harts, the stereograph with its third 
dimension, the stereopticon slide, the film 
slide, and lastly the motion picture with its 
appealing quality of motion which so capti- 
vates us all. 

Although the motion picture is the main 
for discussion in these meetings | 
like to have 


each visual aid mentioned renders a specific 


theme 


should you bear in mind, that 


service in the teaching process. In developing 
certain problems in teaching the various sub 
jects of the curriculum, often several types 
of visual materials may be used very efle 
tively before satisfactory understanding can be 
brought about. 

There are two definite reasons why educa 
tors should give serious consideration to the 
factor in 


Motion pi 


tures have already found a prominent place in 


important 
First: 


motion picture as an 
public school education. 
many educational institutions and their in 
fluence is growing daily with unprecedented 
rapidity. They are with us permanently and 
every thinking educator acknowledges thei 
tremendous latent possibilities for both class 
room and for larger group or mass instruc 
tion. Thousands of dollars are being ex 
pended every year by hundreds of schools all 


Evrror’s Nore——A ' ss befor th Seattle meeting 
Department of Visual Instruction National } ition Ass 


San Francisco, California 


ovel the country for motion picture equip- 


ment. Are these public school funds being 


spent wisely? In a few cases, yes; in many 


it is doubtful. 


cases, 


Ser ond: Phe misuse and abuse of the mo- 


tion pi ture in many public S( hools seems not 
dangerous to educational 


only serious but 


constant misuse must be at- 


to lack of 


coverning 


srowth. This 
tributed largely knowledge of 


fundamental principles modern 
pedagogy, and to overenthusiasm regarding 
the possibilities of this new and novel device. 
he prevailing custom in many systems of 
motion pictures 


circuiting among schools. 


which have been chosen by some individual 
or group because they were deemed of educa- 
tional value from an adult standpoint, seems 
not only contrary to good pedagogy but an 
actual waste of time and money. 

It is not unique, but rather seems to be a 
the 


a time allotment for visual 


common custom in various parts of 


country, to find 
it were a separate 
Usually the 
And 


masses of children 


instruction set apart as il 


subject on the daily program 


lessons are given in the auditorium. 


here | 
from all 


have found creat 


erades, or several grades at least, 
actually being entertained, in a sense, by one, 
two or more motion pictures, which are sup- 
posed to contain valuable information, from 
an adult point of view, that children ought 


to know. Occasionally, I have found that 
reels have been substituted for the ones 
hooker . on account ot some difficulty at the 


distributing center, and as a result often in- 


ippropriate and quite embarrassing experi- 
ences are unintentionally brought about by 


the screen 
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For the most part, however, films are care- 
fully previewed. They often contain excellent 
be of 


tremendous value if they could be used at the 


educational information and: would 
psychological time in the teaching process to 
help solve problems and meet real needs of 
definite groups of boys and girls. But I can- 
the 


permitting 


not see wisdom of requiring or even 


boys who are whole-heartedly 
interested in the problem of transportation 
through the Panama Canal and the operation 
of those great locks, for instance, to drop that 
interest and pass with many others to the 
auditorium to be exposed to a wonderful pic- 
ture of the “Monarch Butterfly” or “Picking 
Cotton in the Southern States.” These boys 
are not interested in butterflies or the cotton 
industry and probably never have been, so 
naturally genuine interest is lacking and we 
are encouraging habits of divided attention 
and reducing Visual Instruction to the level 
of mere distraction, especially where there is 
not follow-up work afterwards in the class- 
room. 

True, the pictured experience may have 
been so gripping and fascinating that it may 
have stimulated a new and unforeseen interest 
The time may not have 


the 


among some or many. 
been wasted exactly, but was it spent to 
How 


particular 


best advantage ? much more vital and 


helpful to those boys if thei 
specific needs and interests could have been 
met at the time and they could have had the 
experience of seeing a few colored slides or a 
good motion picture of the Panama Canal in 
their own room, or even in the auditorium if 
necessary, but where they could be alone with 
their problem and teacher, where that intimate 
informal contact could not be interfered with 
by the presence of others with such varied 
interests. In such a natural situation, readi- 
ness is there, interest is keen, questions are 
asked, important points emphasized and every 
puzzling problem may be solved and even new 


problems may be discovered that will necessi- 


ATIONAT 


SCREEN 


tate more study and research on the part of 


each individual, and it may even necessitate 


film 


complet satisfaction is eained, 


viewing the same slides o1 again before 


In reply to an inquiry as to why such 
| 


logical procedure is not followed, the writer 


has invariably received the same answer: 


quires so 


“—_ ilms are so expensive and it re 


much extra effort to use them at all. and as 
they contain general information that all 
children ought to know sometime or other. 


it is deemed advisable to give all children the 


opportunity to get what they can out of them 


when they are in the building.” 

This seems merely to be using n education- 
al device for the device's sake or for the mere 
information it contains, and not to meet defi- 


nite needs in a normal tea hine situation. It 


seems entirely superfi il and not in accord- 
ance with accepted principles of modern 
pedago v. Personally. | should rather use no 
films at all and confine my energy to other 


available visual experiences such is flat pic- 


tures and the excursion than to indulge regu- 


larly in such superficial procedures 

The great danger from an unwise or too 
extensive use of visual aids is that the expe 
riences essential to real growth and power 
shall not be provided for in the teaching 


situation. We cannot « xpose children or even 


adults to pictures, be they ever so appealing 


and delude ourselves into 


thinkine that such 


contacts will proy idle 


and captivatin 


exposures and superficial 


fundamental 


nd lasting 


results. 

Psychologically. we know this is contrary 
to all laws of learning While stimulating 
educative situations are the first concern in 
the educative process, the second concern is 


effortful response involving prolonged atten 


tion. Genuine interest guarantees attention 


and opens the way for educative opportunities 


and possibilities. But. whether the educative 


environment with its rich stimuli and impres- 


sions produce fundamental educative 


any 


e 


e 
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effects depends on the intensity of th appeal Such a powerful educational means as the 
and concentration of attention which must | otion picture must find its legitimate place 
deep enough and pre longed enough to cal n our educational system. Educators in 
forth reflective thought and reasonin eneral are primarily interested in the motion 
Through this sustaine d interest whicl ae picture as ! aid to ¢ lassroom teaching, but 
mands effortful thinking on the part of each _ there isa | itimate place in the public school 
individual there may | kindled a bur for mass instruction with the motion picture. 
desire to know more and a longing to do and Due to the size and definiteness of the screen 
achieve until perfect satisfaction is acc picture it matters not whether it is being 
plished. ewed by twenty or two hundred individuals. 
With suitable encouragement ind guid Whether iny ictual learning takes place 
ance this results in 1 neful activity and depends entirely upon the preparation and 
effortful work accompanied with a cert titude of nd of the individuals themselves. 
decree of struggle and trvil ich as may bi here are many subjects that are of general 
necessary to achieve thi il. This bri terest to children of different ages. Certain 
us to the third ste piu th learnin process ( ( ; in natural science, health. safety first, 
In order that fundams | learning may fir ent events and the like can be taught to 
ly take place and de stir ( ss as well as to a few individuals, 
sions be made. ind | must be llowed } idinge the lessons are well planned and 
to express themselve nstantly make 1 procedure is such that actual learning is 
of knowledge ined her words, whe ided 
knowledge actually f ons in daily livin Som ls have been carrying on most 
life is truly enriched d growth and | effective work along this line. For example, 
are acquired, the tolloy procedure was carried out in 
Therefore, we nno isual n I e school stem. At the beginning of the 
for prov idir briets ¢ experience hool 4 1 committee of representatives 
expect effective learni to take pl ice \ I r te hools met with the director of 
we indulge in such practice the only thi il inst tion and a definite film program 
can hope to do is t i the frst \ planned for the year. The first four 
in the learning proces nd this is super! eeks | devoted to lessons concerning 
and means time wasted ul ss dennite pp ( thiul ind safety first. The film 
tunity is given for the development of the ne essons Wé iven in the auditorium once a 
two steps. Effort an ork when a ek and e half-hour was devoted to the 
panied by interest ar ve are vil ! howl 1 the explaining of the film. 
necessary to learnit We must endeav Befo films were sent to the schools 
increase the ability | lor in these programs, a bulletin 
come obstacles in order to achieve taining full directions and suggestions for 
One of the eat d ers whicl onl edurt ; sent to every teacher. Each 
this movement of Vis nstruction ( the committee working with the 
public schools is this nfusion of entert rector } ewed all films to be used for the 
ment with careful leat t is regret | . ste) work, and a detailed des ription of 
that too frequently attempt re made t ich { ent to the various schools. A 
such appealing visual d es as a substit : estivi st of suitable books and other 
for, rather than as supplementary to, the « ial materials bearing on the subject under 


and written method of nil knowledge 
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A comment by Gil- 
for many 
DeMille 
the 
Mr. 
Seldes lays down his platform of attack quick- 
“Fither he (Mr. 


thing or exploited it 


THe New ReEpwstic 
bert Seldes. 


years considered the work of 


have 
Cecil 


influence 


beginning, “I 


a particularly dangerous in 


movies,” challenges particular attention. 
ly and vigorously. because 


DeMille) 


most successfully, 


invented the 
he is considered the creator 
high 
cludes everything vulgar and ostentatious and 
like 
he stands for what- 


At 


of the movie version of life which in- 


silly. In his more elaborate films, 


The Ten Commandments. 
and absurd. 


ever is grandiose, overblown, 


the box office he stands for Money, in movie 
proportions.” 
Mr. Seldes then introduces his comment 


upon Mr. DeMille’s latest effort, The King of 
Kings. He 
at the vaunted “atmosphere” 
H. B. Warner keeping himself aloof from the 
rabble, to attain a Christ-like spirit and the 
to 


“final assurance 


guffaws loudly and vindictively 


of preparation: 


extras submitting daily 
Bible reading. In fact, the 
that Christ would be virile,” 
ful indication that the picture could not be” 
all that this labels it, 


suggested. 


ten-dollar-a-day 
is the “only hope- 
as the critic 


“tripe,” 


Seldes fixes immediate- 


Mr. 


ly the mind-set of intelligent readers against 


In other words, 


the production, for even the mildest of readers 
must smile a bit over Mr. Warner’s exclusive- 
ness in the light of Jesus’ hearty comradeship 
with men. One must recall Willard Wattles’ 
But A Great Laugher: 


sad of fac Ce. 


“They do me wrong who show me 


Slender and stooped, gentle, and meek, and 
mild, 
I was youth’: $ lover, swiftest in the race, 
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Gay friend of beggars, brother to the wild, 
No lily-featured, woman-hearted child, 
But a great laugher, confident of place. 
Shepherd and fisher, sailor, carpenter, 
I strode the hills and fellowed with the sun 
Even with a smile I slew my enemies.” 
Particularly does this last line occur to one 
Mr. Seldes remarks, in 
fully details of the 


agony 


commenting care- 


“The 


Garden suggests a man who 


on the production, 


in the is 
afraid to die.” 

There is no space here to reprint the two and 
half of 
justified aspersions upon this vaunted film. 
Surely, 
not read 


Wattles: 


so tragically 


a columns caustic and apparently 
it seems too bad that the director had 
Lanterns Mr. 
then, he could not have failed 
and dully public 
the Christ that Christianity has so blurred for 
he 


than what the 


in Gethsemane by 


surely, 
in giving his 
us. Surely, would have given us more 
indicates is a series of 


Mr. Seldes 


includes hearty acclaim for the few superb 


author 


tableaux. However, himself 


as 


spots in the production, we too must recog- 


nize them before closing this resume. “Then 


occurs one of the best things in the whole 


picture. The blank screen is diagonally 
barred with a mysterious quivering ray of 
light; another crosses it; the screen throbs 


life 
light and movement. 
present.” Again 
bility of detail. 

with the 


which the movie can give with 
Christ is 
the 


significant 


with the 
It is superb; 
Space excludes possi- 
It might be most 
to conclude critic's most interesting 
“The success of such a picture sets 
Almost 


is treated 


comment. 
back the art of the movie by a decade. 
everything is treated graphically 
as and nothing as 


painting composition 


cinema, There 


hardly an effect that could not have 


as moving pictures 


been 


xn 
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achieved by the still camera.” This certainly, 
need not have been! 
THE NEw “Progress in the 


Movies,” by Gilbert Seldes, begins with his 


> 
REPUBLI( 


reference to a book already reviewed by this 
department. To give, however, the essential 
excerpts, we shall have to include the author’s 
Mr. Seldes 


is always caustic, not unlike Mr. Mencken in 


remarks about Miss Barry’s book. 


degree of chill to immature enthusiasms. but 
with a better perspective, a surer desire to see 
real faults, untainted by the journalist’s temp 
tation to razz for the sake of razzing! 


“It is when film producers start being arty 
that the worst happens, and this is true of 
German and American producers alike. The 
less the magnates of films talk of art. the 
better; the critics hold a brief to do all the 
art-talk necessary about the cinema.” 


Messrs. Payson and Clarke, | td., who pub 
lish Iris Barry's Let's Go to the V ovies from 
which the sentences above are taken. are pra 
tically justified in claiming that the book takes 
“critical stock of the movies from a modern. 
worldly, intelligent point of view.” Miss 
Barry is critic for three London publications, 
two of which are only a cut above the level 
of the tabloids: the third is th Spectator, I 
any portion of this book appeared in the othe1 
two, the question of naval supremacy might 
be waived: the intelligence of the great En 
lish public would maintain her as mistress of 
the world. 


Miss Barry has quantities of right ide 


about interior decorating. women with pasts 


' 


sentimentality in the movies. the 


love interes 
the morality of marriage, and so on. This 
means that when she is discussing the plot 
the manners of a film. she is infinitely superiol 
to all but a half-dozen critics in each country 
Further than that, she has some sound ide 


about the movies themselves. 
She is aware of the fact that playing for th 
films has very little to do with acting on the 
stage; she knows that personality is not 
substitute for talent: she has a rich appres 
tion of Chaplin’s humor, though I think 
limited one of his art: she believes in stori 
written especially for the films. She is a 
pioneer in sensitive judgments on the quality 


of the negative and the quality of the lig 
used by the various film producers, and he 


rough classifications of players and producers 
ire extremely valuable. 

And in spite of all this, Miss Barry misse: 
the point so completely that, if I thought prof 
ducers were interested in criticism. or criti, 
cism of criticism, I should have omitted every- 
thing I have said in praise of her work. Briefly, 
Miss Barry believes in the naturalistic film. 
[his is only a failure to carry her own thought 
through to its logical conclusion. for the most 
carefully studied portion of her book deals 
with those elements of rhythm, those relations 
ot space and time, those factors of composi- 
tion which imply that the film as a created 
object is no more bound to realism than a 
sonata. The came ra can reproduce life: it is 
So long as it does, the film 
remains in the status of the news-reel, a very 


not bound to. 


high standing at present, because the tech- 
nical mastery achieved by the news photog- 
raphers is extraordinary, and sometimes pro- 
duces accidental compositions of great beauty. 
Last April, when the news-reel celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of our entrance into the 
War, I saw two bits, one German and one 
\merican, of soldiers marching, which had as 
startling an effectiveness as Vidor’s “advance 
through the woods” in “The Big Parade,” and 
ilmost the same shuddering quality. One 
which | parti ularly recall was taken at such 
n angle that the eve followed the long aisles 
between the marching men who seemed not 
to move so much as to pulsate and sway. The 
made movie has to create. however, and not to 
ind every effort to make the film 
erely realistic has made the film dreary and 


¢ produ Se. 


istice, | should say that Miss Barry 


warns a those breaks in the film which 

one back to reality, but I think she 
means ther the reality of the shilling stall 
ind the box of candy: by unreality she would 


mean the film which is simply unbelievable; 
ind there a in we come to the point, because 
t is the fun 


pletely to embod 


tion of the rood director so com- 
( y an imaginative world than 
the standard of daily reality fails to occur in 
the mind of the spectator. I have heen as of- 
fended as any intelligent person by the mawk- 
ishness and tawdriness of many films, but I 

convinced that the same actions could be 
reproduced without giving offense. They 
ly to be appropriately set and 
properly played. Let the director master his 
form, his-rhythm and his control of the mech- 


would ne ed oO! 
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anism, and he can do whatever he likes with 
the subject matter. 

When I reviewed The King of Kings in this 
place, | wrote that,.by making a bad film 
successful, Mr. Cecil De Mille has put back 
the progress of the movies by ten years, | 
think I said. Mr. Robert Sherwood, feeling, 
perhaps justly, that the phrase is melodramatic 
has commented on it in Life, saying that al 
though he with me in 
strictures on The King of Kings, he cannot see 
how its success can delay the progress of the 


agrees many of my 


movies. This is a capital point and worth 
investigation 

The truth 
produc ed as imitated. 
ly being told to repeat their effects of previous 


is that movies are not so much 


Directors are continual- 


pictures when they are not being told to copy 


this formula or that trick or some effect of 
another director. 
I have felt for many vears that the reason 


sood films fail. particularly outside of New 
York, is that unimaginative and meretricious 
films have spoiled the public taste. A hundred 
unimportant directors have stuffed the public 
with their wares, but I think that all of them 
pul together have done less harm than Cecil 
De Mille alone. When Mr. Griffith followed 


a few superior films with a bad one, his author- 


7 


ity was a corrupting influence. But Mr. De 
Mille has never made a supremely fine film 
only supremely pretentious ones. In that pre- 
tentiousness he has satisfied almost all the low 
esthetic cravings of the multitude—who were 
so unaware of having cravings at all that they 
would have cheerfully accepted the best in- 
stead of the worst. Around his own interest- 
ing ideas and immature taste and half-realized 


cinematography, De Mille has thrown the bor 


rowed glamor of religiosity or sentimental 
morality I could forgive him a great deal 
if his films were good movies: since they are 


not, I hold to my feeling that he is an evil 
influence and to the belief that, if he stopped 
making films. that 
stitute a significant progress in the movies. 
Cuitp WELFARI “The Educa- 
tional Value of Motion Pictures” as discussed 
by Ella Lonn, Professor of 


College. stresses the advantages to present day 


event alone would con- 


\IAGAZINI 
History. Goucher 


education of the panorama of life and nature 
which passes before the child on the motion 


picture screen, She protests, however. the 


ATIONAITI 


SCREEN 


over-emphasis on “the inevitable love story” 


which dominates so much of the historical 


drama on the 
the fact that “ 


wholesome attitude on the part of future gen- 


screen, and calls attention to 


it would make for a much more 


erations if many other themes which play their 
part in the drama of life, were stressed.” 
But with an educa- 


tional must 
he stated that it is easv to exaggerate its value 


all possible credit as 
force conceded to the screen. it 


as an aid to the class-room. It may, 
cially in the realm of historical drama, teach 
much which is inaccurate. There are details 


ard to the past which all our research 


es pe- 


with ree 


has not yet established. But in staging a play 


they must be met some way, accurately or in- 


avcurately. For instance, the care in regard 
to historical accuracy indicated in a photoplay 
of Julius Caesar, stiown several years ago was 

cy impressive; but equally impressive was 
which the 
producer had been drawn upon for details not 


vet settled. 


the degree to imagination of the 
Hence, we may be giving young 
minds many impressions which future research 
incorrect. 


may reveal as absolutely 


The temptation to falsify facts is present 


with the screen, just as with the historical 


novel. only to a far greater degree. Stage con- 
vention seems to demand. at least in 


thrilline 


America, 


buffoonery. intensely moments. the 
with the 


creat events and great person- 


jugeling time element in order to 


bring together 


ages who may not have been allowed by fate 
to live in the same period. When Knight- 
hood H as in Flower is a cood illustration. 


Henry VIII was no such imbecile as pictured; 
but the movie crowd is popularly supposed to 
demand a clown in every play and so poor 
Henry VIII was cast for the role. Louis XIII. 
feeble as he was when Mary Tudor was forced 
was no such dotard as this 
The 


was able 


to become his bride. 
film 
best historical use which the writer 
a class at work 


caricatured him into appearing. 


to make of this film was to set 
to discover its inaccuracies. 

THe NATIONAL Boarp oF REVIEW MAGAZINE 

“Economic and Social Influences of the Mo- 
tion Picture,” by Francis D. Tyson, Professor 
of Economics at the University of Pittsburgh, 
after reviewing the special uses of the films 
in industry and education, passes on to the 


theatrical screen. 
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“The general and basic iss 


and social influence of the motion picture h le the here is too slight presenta- 
to do, nevertheless, not with the special uses tthe hard work, and espet ially 
of the film, but with its role as a theat meres ompetency of the kind portrayed 
% he i fil Kasy fortunes often in- 
medium,” he declares. ee d, open the way to a guaran- 
The intellectuals, including the art critics | happl \lmost never do we see em- 
especially condemn the use of the new medium phasis On sé discipline and education as the 
which appeals to the masses in terms of the aL Mask sti [here is undue stress 
lowest common denominator of their interests: 0! tall AEA 9 fine houses, fine 
but a vast amusement industry in which s« hes, fi linners, limousines and servants 
much has been invested must depend for its +irwes ines) without reference to 
continuance upon millions of daily paid ad ee GC IGUre Class XEN, 
missions. Of necessity. if seeks to five the ole a = 4 ves ol the people, 1S read 
people what they want and naturally the ger aay Poeneyres = - ebues When it is 
eral level of intelligence of the audience go anise wo — cent. of 
erns the character of the ippeal made Thes ool en ruegae of five thous- 
millions of patrons, in the present stage I “ pie ee what the effect 
the developm« nt of intellectual taste ( LER YRS OF fuxury on the 
be exper ted to desire the portray il of lif ' et tee social stand- 
it really is, or even to appreciate the wl 
sical or imaginative talent of the artist - mpenution in the past 
selects and fashions « pisodes of meanings eighbors, and fel- 
beauty from life. - nd such competition must de- 
mm ; e tos e our many eco- 
The masses want unre uaty Un licht Dp s standards. that 
never was on land or sea This child a ue waninid olf in eaeee 
mechanism of retreat int 1 dream-life the 1 d trouble: 
be due. as She wood Anders so p siste t an effort. unconscious 
claims, to the drabness of our industrial cities +] lt] es of millions of 
to the purposele ssness of work In any cast neovle te rkable set of economic 
success in the industry turns on the pres a 
entation of the sensational feature films. I , = 
deal in blacks and whites, not in greys a \MATI viz Makers—*Flower Film- 
does. That is whv the motion picture is \. Ree ind Arthur C. Pillsbury, 
unsatisfying to people discriminating. he lis the st he famous flower pictures 
psychologist will doubtless point out that suct duced i’ sburv. naturalist of Yose- 
frequent escape trom real is the univ w he obtains his 
movie fare now offers es danger I 
trail. The influence of hin in stin 
ing immoral or criminal conduct has pi — A ng pictures which Mr. 
been crossly exaggerated effect is 7" Seve! of bouquets 
apt to be a negative one: eXCessi a a == ut as death 
frequent stimulation of the imagination Mr. Pillsbury’s 
result rather in a psycl iesthenia, an inabi nd s flirting and 
to act. to make decisions. to face reality Lhe nh other a Sy SIOaNG and 
New York World in a recent cartoon show | closing, and in one par- 
a girl and boy entranced 1 western mel ,; Ki id-mill, all at- 
drama: the boy turns rirl to sects bring them 
wonder what pe ople did fe P ite efoy i Howe ind take ienine their 
the movies came.” ot proved to be 
The screen distorts eco! iues, 1 " , vers under the 
stant motion, danc- 
declares Mr. Tyson. by its « phasis 


terialistic matters 
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PICTURES FOR COMMUNICATION 

That pictures are among the newest forms 
of messages—even as they are the oldest 
was pointed out by David Sarnoff of the Radio 
Corporation of America, in an address before 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. 

Primitive mankind used pictures as means 
of communication, while at the present time a 
vast new field is opening for the transmission 
of pictures, photographs, drawings, etc., by 
“communication by the 


Mr. Sarnoff calls it. He 


predicted that the dot and dash system of 


means of radio 


square inch,” as 
transmission now universally in use, would 
eventually give way to facsimile, or visual 
transmission, when the complete message ot 
picture would be flashed across oceans or 
continents in photographic form. 

“It is an interesting reflection,” he pointed 
out, “that after thousands of years of com- 
munication experience, mankind will prob- 
ably £0 back, not in the too far future. to ‘pic- 
ture transmission—pictures of words as well 
as of photographic reproductions of images 

for the basis of his written communications 
system. We are just entering upon the era of 
communication by the square inch. 

“Recent developments in the great electrical 
laboratories of the country point to the possi- 
hility of a new motion picture technique, 
through the synchronization of sound with the 
moving picture on the screen. 

“The motion picture art, its own critics 
admit, has much to gain from association with 


the electrical arts. The really great advances 
made by the motion picture industry have been 


largely in the artistic field, in methods of dis- 


tribution, in the development of palatial 
auditoriums for moving picture presentations. 
Considerable progress has been made, it is 
true, in the technique with reference to the 
actinic values of light, shutters, lenses, and the 
Never- 
the motion picture cannot afford to 


f remarkable 


Insofar as the present 


physical details of the photography. 
theless, 
rest on its laurels in these days « 


technical development. 


tendency in radio communication is toward 
sight as well as sound, both radio and the 
moving picture industry are working in the 
same medium—light. 

“Three distinct lines of progress are open 
to motion picture engineers. These are: (1) 
Authentic natural coloration: (2) Three- 
dimensional or stereoscopic projection; (3) 


The synchronization of sound and motion on 
the screen. 

“Although it is clear that the silent drama 
of today has won a permanent place for it- 
self, 
pir ture that has the color of life, pertect per- 


further development calls for a motion 
spective and sound synchronized with sight.” 


BALTIMORE AND Ono PRESENTS A PAGEANT 


By way of celebrating one hundred years 
of public service and progress, the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad is presenting 
called the “Fair of the 
Centenary Exhibition and Pageant of 
held at Halethorpe, 
Baltimore, Maryland, from September 24th to 
October 8th. 


The Baltimore and Ohio has the distinction 


a transpor- 


tation show [ron 


Horse, 


the historic railroad, 


of being the first railroad in the United States 
operated for the public handling of passengers 


and freight. 
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Completeness in every device and associated 


service known to railroading is the primary 


goal of the “Fair of the Iron Horse.” But 


along with this, and just as interesting, is the 


fact that the exhibition will 


70 to el iborate 


lengths to present the many hidden features 


of railroading, not only in pictures and print, 
but in a huge succession of actual physical 
objects, arranged in an understandable way. 
so that the fascinating romance inherent in 
the story of the twin-track trail may be made 
strikingly real and potent to every visitor who 


views the pageant. 


A REAI OF NATURI 


SCHOO! 


\ school ol natural sciences which Su ype 


ments by studies in the open the usual 


formal laboratory teachi offered in cit 


schools and colleges, is the Allecheny Schoo 
of Natural History, situated in Allegheny 
State Park, N. Y.. idjoining the Alleeher 
National Forest on the northern 
Pennsylvania. 


At this s ho | the stude nts, 


, ' 
bordet 


mostly teachers 
interested in equipping themselves to w rk 


independently in their own environment. | 


in wooden cabins in the midst of the thick 
woods, with fields and streams nearby. and 


are taught or guided in several of the natural 


sciences by men who al not only te 


but also Sp ial students in their respects 
fields. 

An interestin feature of the school 
gram is its plan of allowing a whole day fo: 
a particular study. Thus each class 
oul in the m rning tor 


field. is 


return. 


excursion into the 


unrestricted as to the time of its 


As a result of the co-oper ition of the Stat 
Park Commission, the Nev 
Museum, and the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences, the scheol enjoys unusual fa 
for work in line with its purposes Phere 


with a comf: 


laborato 


an admirable school building 


able. adequate assembly room, 
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ind library. There are also two outdoor class 


rooms and an outdoor museum. 


Worwup’s Recorp Run 
Closing at the 
17th. T he B f 


record with a run of almost two years. The 


Astor Theatre on September 
Parade completes a world’s 


film opened it this theatre on November Ist, 


During the 96 weeks at the Astor with a 
top admission price of $2.00, the film grossed 
between $1,900,000 and $2.000.000. also a 


orld’s record for gross returns. 


fit Recorp or a CuLTURAL FILM 


The film, Armored Cruiser Potemkin, has 
triumph intly returned to the Cameo Theatre 
in New York making the completion of one 
nteresting cycles in the develop- 


“intellectual” pictures in 


Hackneyed showmen had all turned thumbs 
nkin when it was first exhibited 
Potemkin was declared to be a 
novelty, a piece of propaganda, or at the most 


methin hat New York alone could appre- 


has played to capacity 
Already 
at the box-ofhi es 


theatre Washington, D. 


ind in} 


cago and Cleveland. 
has create 1 hi h records 
C., Baltimore, 
ehborhood houses 

New York City In a few weeks it will be 
hown by the Stanley-Fabin Company in their 


tres j Newark, Passaic and 


the nei 


Paterson, 


NOTES FROM SEATTLE MEETINGS OF DEPART- 


INSTRUCTION 

National Education 
Visual Instruc- 
na V. Dorris, in charge of Visual 


} ' | 
t the meetings of the 


Department of 


tion, Mrs. At 


Instruction at the San Francisco State Teach- 
s Coll is elected president for the ensu- 
n veal 
Mrs. Dorris’ address before the Department 
printed i this issue. 
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Crandall, director of lectures 


New York on hools. 
The picture 


Dr. Ernest L. 
instruction in 


speaker. 


and visual 


was anothet motion 


should take its pla e beside the plastic arts 
and drama as an object of study. he declared. 
adding that the motion picture stands up as 


“possibly the most powerful single potential 


influence” in the life of this generation 


“We as educators should be remiss indeed 


did we not give earnest consideration to its 


possibilities for shaping the lives and conduct 


of our children.” said Dr. Crandall. 


“Coupled with this duty is the further duty 


not overlooked on this same program of 


weighing and possibiliti 


of the 


illuminating 


appraising the 
motion enrichin: ind 


the 


pi ture in 


teaching process in formal 


instruction and of determining just what 


place should be civen it in sound edu ationa 


prac tice. 


Four-YEAR COLLEGE Cours! 

Beginning with the fall semester. the Uni 
versity of Southern California is offerin 
full four-year collegiate course in technical 
training for the motion picture industry, it 


has been announced by Dr. Rufus P. vor 
K leinSmid. president of the university This 
is believed to be the first time such a course 
has been offered. 

(mong the subjects to be taught are n 
tion picture architecture: decerative rts: 
science and technique of cinematography 


composition: literature and criticism. with 
| 


emphasis on scenario writing ind 


tinuity. 


Establishment of the motien picture curri 
ulum followed conferences held by Doctor 
von KleinSmid with Douglas Fairbanks. presi 
dent, and Milton Sills. chairman. of the 
(Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 


Require ments for admission to the motion 


pi 
as those for en 


of Liberal Arts and 


other departments of the university. 


will be the same 


College 


ture course 


trance to the 


op 
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INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS IN ENGLAND 


In re sponse to the invitation of our “I oreign 


Notes” 


we are in 


ce partment to foreign correspondents, 
receipt of a most interesting account 
of educational films which are being produced 
Instructional Films, 


Park Road. 


in England by British 
Ltd.. with offices in Regent Studio, 
Surbiton, Surrey. 

In addition to features such as Armageddon, 


Lord Allenby’s 


Britain’s Birthright, 


a 6-reel picture depicting 


campaign in Palestine, 
a pictorial record of a trip around the Empire, 
and a 12-reel of the 
workine ot a } 


British 
Films have an 


treatment theory and 


motor car, Instructional 


extensive library of nature 


study subjects. and also a series of l-reel films 


showing industries. peoples, homes and habits 


of various parts of the British Empire. 
bd ] ] 
Pw if their productions which they con 
sider of reatest interest, as being the most 
original, are the scripture film entitled The 


Way of the Lord. 
Naval Warfare in 

The Way of the 
New Ti 


and the history film entitled 
Velson’s Time. 
Lord 


story. 


the 


follows closely 


stament and shows 


the pl wes 


mentioned in the Gospels as they are at the 
present dav 
Vaval Ht artlare AL Velson’s lime consists 


of mov 


maps and diagrams. together with 


acted pictures of conditions of life in the 


eighteenth century in seaport towns and 


aboard ship. The unique feature is the strategy 


battles. which is shown by means of 


of the 
m dels ot the 


small moving wooden 


ships. 


mpany is the only British firm that 


the production of teaching-films. 


proposing to produce films dealing 


‘raphy of Great Britain, follow- 
upon the lines a very well-known 
Hur ari Geo rapt y. 


s i} 


Messrs. George Philip 


published by 
[ td. In 
ittempt 


and Sons 


Brita n. this will he the first 


Creat 
to produ e films in close correlation with ex- 


school books. 


isting 


Koreign Notes 


Conducted by Otto M. FORKERT 


THE Macic Worxtp or LirrLe ANIMALS (he rich educational film material of the 
: : 
; ita is now inding its way into the United 
TOBODY knows the secrets of the artist : 
. ; States. One distribution channel has been 
technique of the Russian produce! 


; ; established already and others are under seri- 
Starevitch who is the originator of the most 


original Ufa production Jugend 


: ous consideration 
rausch. But - 
: ; We are following with interest the develop- 
we may soon see the creation of his genius in : 
; : me 3; or I ther negotiations for a full ex- 
this country. 


e of educational film products between 
New and the Old World. 


Modern scientific observations have re 
vealed to us how deeply attractive is the life 
of the little animal world, the insects. What 
ever work of some scientific mind, whether 
Maurice Maeterlinck’s stories, or the five 
volumes of “The Social Life Of The {nis 
Com pared With Our Human Organization” 


by the eminent Zurich and Yvorne s 


ntist 


August Forel, may have given the inspiration 
for the creation of these productions, in this 


' : . , 
branch ot science the value of the ducational 





screen is immeasurable. 
What could be more ideal, than to be abl The unexpected entrance of the Princess. 


From the Uf; { ti or ge ausch.” 
to show to a class of students in Natural His oe 1 production, “Jugendrausch 


torv the latest work of Maeterlinck. The Life w | ‘ ORSHIP LAWs IN HOLLAND 
of the Termites. on the screen? This is n Lt Ned ndsche Biosoop-Bond”  sub- 
davy-dream of your foreign-note editor. for mitted rec large documentary volume 
such experiments and such educational, sci o the Minister of the Interior of the Nether- 
entific productions are at this time in ihe s for tl yroposed new State ¢ ensorship 
making in more than one country. Starevitcl to be issed before the Chamber. 
made an original and artistic “Overture, rl submitted plans asked for a central 
the main productions are bound to follow censorshi} nmittee in The Haag, composed 
ixty me rs, to serve without salary, and 
New EpucaTIoNAL Propuctions FROM LFA = ominated by the Queen. The 
The production of six biological films has ison for s 1 large con ssion is to guard 
been started in the Ufa educational depart nst the overburdening of any individual 
ment on the following subjects: Anight Thorr mber \ ompensation of O cuilders for 
coat (the hedge hog): The Hamster: Wonders neeting was demanded and the nomination 
in the Plant World; The Artistically Skille the committee membership was made by the 
Craftsmen and Builders in the Animal World: Minister of the Interior upon questioning sev- 
Death-knell in Nature and The Protection oj eral authorities and departments of the State. 
the Feeble (the animal in the fight against Several ib-commiuttees were proposed, one 
Ne Sean). the supervision of adeettioine of us Glies 
Also in preparation ire five biological and r whie tl e different members are to be 
medical films for public demonstration, pro lected | entral committee every 


duced by the same department. three mont 
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NEw RussIAN PRODUCTIONS 
As the 


Russia comes news of preparations for the 


outstanding announcement from 
filming of Peace and War from the story by 
Leo Tolstoi. Protasanoff, the old- 


est and one of the most able producers of the 


Director 


Meschrabpom-Rus, will be in charge of the 
production, after he finishes his present com- 
edy drama, [nformation No. 5879, which is di- 
rected against the bureaucracy of state em- 
ployees. 

The Georgian State Film Society is begin- 
ning the production of a series of children’s 
The first will be Max and Moritz. 


after the highly comical verses by Wilhelm 


movies. 


Busch. This state company has been recently 
entirely reorganized, so that eleven different 
productions can be handled at once. 


THe Stupy or Movie AUDIENCES 


The educational department of the Mesch- 
rabpom-Rus recently held a scientific confer- 
research and observation 


ence to establish 


methods for the study of movie house audi- 
ences. 

The committee elected is composed of scl- 
theatre 


entific members as well as film and 


experts. The study of the audiences will be 


partly through questionnaires and _ partly 
through psychological observations in labora- 
tories. 

We shall be pleased to give further informa- 
this work 


through the codperation of the Society for 


tion on the results of research 


Cultural Relations 


No Eventnc Movies ror CHILDREN 


The president of Cuba has just signed a 
decree that forbids the admission of children 
under fourteen years to motion picture theaters 
after 8:30 p. m., except on Sundays and holli- 
days. Fines are imposed for violations of this 


decree, and the money so collected will be 


used to buy educational films for the public 
schools, reports the Children’s Bureau of the 


U. S. Department of Labor. 
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Huncary Firms Woronorr’s THEORY OF 





REJUVENATION 


One of the outstanding events during the 


current international scientific congresses is 
the increased demonstration of laboratory ex- 
periments by means of the film. 

At the present writing, during the Interna- 


Zodlogists held in Buda- 


pest, we hear that a series of highly interesting 


tional Congress of 
films concerning the latest experiments on 
gland operations by the Psychological Institute 
of the University of Budapest, will be shown. 

Chief Surgeon Prof. Dr. Zoltan v. Nemess- 
Nagy, the famous authority and disciple of 
Woronoff, is also the author of the latest film 
(6000 feet) showing a demonstration of gland 
transfer, after the theories of Woronoff. 

No matter what the opinion may be as io 
rejuvenation theories, the fact that an entire 
operation can be presented to an international 
body of the foremost scientists on the screen, 
is an event in itself, and will contribute to a 
more comprehensive grasp of such scientific 
problems. 


NATIONAL FILM GALLERY IN CZECHO 
SLOVAKIA 


‘bloodless’ 


28th, 1918, all the events in the Republic of 


Since the revolution on October 


Czecho-Slovakia have been gathered and as- 
sembled in a National Film Gallery in Prague. 
The day of the “Revolution,” the 
the Legionnaires in Prague, and the 
President Masaryk in the 


capital along with the latest current events 


irrival of 
historical 


reception ot new 


from all parts of the country, are conserved 


in this Film Gallery for future generations 


as a visualized history of the republic 


CENSORSHIP IN RusstAN THEATRES 


The Soviet Government has recently estab- 


lished a rigid film censorship. Theater pro- 


violate the rules and allow 


their 


prietors Ww ho 


young people to entet theaters during 
the performance of pictures which are 
hibited for will be 


fine of $250, or a prison term of six months. 


pro- 


youth, punished with a 
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CONDUCTED BY MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 


The Other Half of the Story 


HIS is the tale of a boat, and a yellow 

chiffon dress, and a bottle of mercuro- 
chrome, and a little bunch of people who 
wouldn't be licked. It isn’t perhaps so very 
much of a tale after all, but I got a thrill 
out of watching it happen, and it just goes 
to show that what you see on the screen isn’t 
always the whole of the story. 

The boat was a tiny sail boat that was to 
be wrecked in the interests of a comedy that 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer was making at La 
Jolla. The dress, and its duplicates—some- 
how I thought it came to be a symbol of dis- 
comfort and real danger, from the days when 
the star wore it and shivered miserably 
through hours when the waves drenched her 
as she scrambled about on the slippery rocks, 
to the day when the stunt man wore it and was 
almost drowned. The bottle of mercuro- 
chrome was the biggest I had ever seen, but 
they needed it all, for before the job was 
finished nearly everybody was wearing a 
streak of the scarlet stuff somewhere as evi- 
dence of mishaps 
courage,” it seemed to me. 

The company had numbered more than 
forty, and for over two weeks they had 
worked in and around the rambling Spanish 
Casa de Manana, and on the beach and the 
rocks for which La Jolla is famous. The place 
was filled with the usual crowd of summer 
tourists who had read in the local paper that 
the climax of the movie company’s activities 
was to be the wrecking of a sail boat, and 
their interest and curiosity were unlimited. 


Aileen Pringle and Lew Cody, Mary 


a sort of “red badge of 


McAllister and Bert Roach were the principal 
players, with George K. Arthur for good 
comedy measure, Hobart Henley directing 
and M. K. Wilson assisting. 


pals and director were gone now, and with 


But the princi- 


them all the properties and portable lights 
and folding canvas chairs with names on the 
hacks—indispensable to any movie company 
inywhere—and all the extra players and most 
of the technical staff. All that were left were 
auburn-haired Julie who doubled for either 
Or both of the women stars, husky Gene who 
doubled for Lew Cody and sometimes for 
Julie, “M. K.,” 


assistant director, a camera man or two, and 


as his whole troupe called the 


“Ham” who was really an electrician but who 
was willing to double for anybody or his 
double if the occasion demanded. 

The sail boat which was to star in the 
wreck scenes had been riding at anchor in the 
cove for several weeks past. It was a some- 
what dejected-looking craft with an inherent 
weakness for salt water that no amount of 
valiant bailing on the part of Gene, Ham, 
and the lifeguards from the beach could 
wholly overcome. So far, its activities had 
been confined largely to paper. According 
to the script, the lovers, played by Miss 
McAllister and Mr. Cody, eloped in the boat, 
smashed on the rocks, and were washed up 
half-drowned on an uninhabited island. Un- 
inhabited, that is, for a distance of about a 
hundred feet. The rest was a solid growth of 
tourists. All the scenes before and after the 
smash had been shot, Julie in the yellow 


chiffon dress and a blonde wig, and Gene in 
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blue serge and white flannels doubling for 
the stars in the actual water scenes. 

And that, by the way, had been a strenuous 
affair. To get satisfactory shots of two swim- 
mers in surf boiling over sharp rocks wasn’t 
the easiest or safest thing in the world. In 
spite of precautions, after two or three un- 
successful shots, Julie was hauled up off the 
jagged rocks rather limp, with a bad gash in 
her leg. And so, in spite of her gallant “I’m 
all right,” they made the subsequent shots 
with Gene in the yellow dress and wig, and 
Ham in the blue serge and white flannels. 
Next day Julie appeared with a bandaged 
lez, and Gene wore a few tags of cotton and 
adhesive tape, and even Ham displayed an 
occasional red smear from the mercurochrome 
bottle. 

The plans for wrecking the boat were ap- 
The cameras were to shoot 
the rock, 
boat was to crash head on into the cliff in the 
To call it a sail boat 


parently simple. 


under a natural arch in and the 
cove beyond the arch. 
was simply to be more than ordinarily kind to 
it, for sundry experiments by “M. K.” and 
others had proved that the sails served more 
for ornament than for service. So in order to 
give it the speed necessary for a grand smash, 
they were to run a wire from the boat to an 


The Cal 


would drive away, the boat would speed on to 


automobile on the top of the cliff. 


the rocks, and the resulting catastrophe would 
be beyond all expectations. 

Yes, the plans were lovely, and so simple! 
It sounds easy to say run a wire from the boat 
Actually the 


For instance, there was 


to the car. process involved 
much more than that. 
endless pleading with too-enthusiastic on- 


lookers. “Ladies,” M. K. 


patiently and sweetly for the dozenth time, 


would repeat 


will you please move back to the top of the 


hill and stand behind the rope? I’m only 


thinking of your own safety. If that wire 


should snap Then the ladies would move 


back fully twelve inches and stay there just as 
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SCREEN 
long as M. K. was watchine—no longe1 
sometimes not that lone. 

Then there were emergency trips to the 
hardware store for wire, as the piano wire 
first provided got itself into a hopeless snarl 
and refused to stand the strain even before 
any tension was put upon it. There were 


impromptu baths for Ham and Gene and one 


of the life-guards when the oht under 


wire caus 

a shelvir rock, and they had to dive to 
loosen it. It was at this point that someone 
asked Julie if she were to appear in the scene. 

“Oh, Vd have done it—I have no sense 
but they wouldn't listen,” she said, and het 
tone implied a regret that “they” were so 
misguided. But her next words gave a more 
serious aspect to the whole undertakir 

“I’m going after the doctor in just a min- 
ute,” she remarked. “They think it’s best 
to have one here.” 

Those who heard he r, looked a shade more 
soberly at the boat and its tw occupants, 


even though the chiffon draperies and blonde 


wig did look funny on the stalwart brown 
Gene. Not such a joke as we expected, their 
expressions said. But if the element of danger 
loomed larger, it made no perceptible differ- 
ence in the size or determination of the crowd. 
They had waited for davs to see this boat 
wrecked, and see it they would. If gore was 
to be shed or bones broken, so much the 
better. Just the same, there was a slight ten- 
sion noticeable when Gene raised the sails 
and Ham d ready to cast off anchor, and 
M. K.’s warning shout, “Are you ready was 
answered by a wave from the boat. 

But they weren't ready after all, for the 
breeze had caught those silly sails, and wind 


| 


and current were shoving the boat too far 1n- 


shore. [t required the services ol 


a { ouple 


of rowboats and a small motorboat to 
1 


manoeuver it back into position. Then they 


had to wait for the surge to give a properly 


Ham 


waved his arm and shouted a request for the 


dangerous bac k round: and when 
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helpers to take up some slack in the wire 
the driver in the car mistook it for the signal 
He started with a jerk, the wire parted, 
submerged rock, and 


the camera lines 


to go. 
the boat erounded on 
rolled crazily, fat outside 


ared in the shoulder of the 


A great rent ap} 


vellow chiffon dress as Gene clutched at the 


ashore 


flapping sails. M. Kk. on the rocks 


snatched olf his shoes ind dived ott to the 


rescue. The rowboats came up to help, the 
boat was floated the wire was untar rled. ind 
the sail boat towed out to its mooring pla f 
Then somebody called, ° lime out for luncl 
But after lunch the tide was too low and ther 
was no use trying. The crowd of watcher 
drifted away. Their cue was to watch 
camera met When the imeras were dis- 
mounted and lugged up the rocks and p cker 
awav. it was obvious that there was to b 
shipwreck. And t r was anothe 

But tomorrow and tomorrow were 
other days. Everythi that could, ent 
wrone. The wind changed and fog rolled 
up. The water ilmed and the beautilul rt 
that had thundered and umed on the ks 
for days, subsided into ntle roll and 
oceasional half-hearted ip When — th 
light was right. the tid is low. and 
the tide was up the s boat misbehaved I 
that abominable wire looped itself il 
rock. Gene nd Ham divided their ti 
tween bailing the b Ov 
to keep the wire clear, ne pulli: 
costumes on dad off their s\ 
suits. Salt water did little to pres 
original ¢ f tl hifton d 
white flannels! Phe mera man sq 
anxiously at the light o ized with a t 


regard al his 


on a rock and hugged his knees disco 

and admitted confid wee 

cross and very tired and very much dis 
with the elements And e vhody 

The tourists hur I edly complainu 
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lv from time to time because nothing 
happened 

But at last came an afternoon when the 
water sparkled in the sunlight once more, and 
itthered eagerly again to watch. 


On the 


first trial the bump came too soon, there was 


1 | 
ithe crowd 


Disaster came almost immediately. 
1 turmoil of flapping sail and foaming waves, 
and suddenly. before anyone ashore knew 


‘ust what had happened, a life-guard was 


cutting through the water towards something 
hat was bobbing there. It was Gene. A 
rt of wail went up trom the crowd when 


saw with dreadful clearness that he was 
iking no attempt to help himself in the 
water. [The guard reached him be- 

one else, and drew him up on the 
rocks in a heap. The crowd breathed again. 
or’s verdict was a dislocated knee 
| back that would keep Gene 

t of the picture for good. Gloom descended. 
bundled him off with the doctor, and 
half-heartedly to 
The pep and 


straighten 


nother attempt. 


things up to! 


spirit with which the company had started 
were perceptibly oozing away. 

After an hour or so Gene came limping 

k with 


neern over his injured leg, now 


nda ed ind 


rame smile and a cheerful un- 
tightly 


plentifully mercurochromed. 


He insist n working, but M. K. definitely 
etoed 1 dea. and when the rowboat went 
t on last trip to the sail boat. Gene was 


i trifle soured on 


left on the ] ich looking 


Julie went out to help M. K. pull the tat- 


dress over his swimming suit 


( 

d adj blonde wig, the only difficulty 
here beine that there was no longer any wig. 
Shout stures from the sail boat were 
trar tt Gene on the camera platform, 

di d to know what had become of it. 
In the it,” was the reply. More shouts 
nd \ estures of denial communicated 
the fact that there was no wig. It was in- 
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Thousands of schools, colleges and 
universities the world over are 
recognizing the power of motion 
pictures as an educational aid. 
DeVry sales are mounting to new 
Already 


more DeVrys in use in educational 


high records. there are 
work than all other makes com- 
bined. 


And now in addition to its world 
famous standard portable projec- 
tor, DeVry announces a new 16 
mm. projector for classroom work. 


Motion pictures projected with 


Take movies of your school activ- 
ities. Keep a living story of all 
athletic contests. The DeVry is 
easy to use-takes professional qual- 


ity movies. 





Price $150.00 











Has Adopted This New Wi 
of Teaching 


the new DeVry are sharp, brillian} 
flickerless— they even may } 
shown in daylight. No other pw 
jector provides such ample illy 
mination at such low cost. Lamy 
of different wattages are instant! 
interchangeable. No other is g 
simple, so quiet, so amazing 
easy to operate. It has automat 
rewind and framer— adjustabl 
speed control and a host of othe 
essential features. The new DeVr 
produces results equalled only } 
projectors retailing for twice tk 


price. 


Write today for descriptive literature on motion pictures in the school 


DeVry Corporation, 1111 Center Street, Chicago, Illinois 


The famous type J projector - used 
and praised by schools the world 
over - holds 100 feet of standard 
film - projects a brilliant picture 
12 feet wide - completely auto- 
matic - self contained 

Price $195.00 





- 





Please Say You Saw the ad in | 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 
BEING THE COMBINED JUDGMENTS OF A NATIONAL 

COMMITTEE ON CURRENT THEATRICAL FILMS 


Ca 


? For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) (under 15 yrs) 
ADAM AND Evit (Pringle-Cody) Metro | Hardly No No 
Man and wife quarrel, and “blonde” comes along. 
Intended as “racy” comedy 
BucLe Cai, THe (Jackie Coogan) Metro | Weak Fair Whole- 
Boy’s struggle to “accept” his step-mother. Not some 
impressive but harmless. 
Busu Leacuer, Tue (Monte Blue) Warner | Passable Amusing Funny 
Compare “Slide, Kelly, Slide.” Rather amusing 
for lovers of base ball. 
CALIFORNIA (Tim McCoy) Metro | Per} ne ake i 
Spanish-Indian-American complications of 100 
years ago before California was a St O1 
history and much melodrama. _ 
CLANcY’s KosHer Weppinc (George Sydney) F. B. O. | Worthlecc acsdls 1 
Another Hebrew-Irish concoction. The latest and 
perhaps the weakest 
CLown, THe (Wm. V. Mong) Columbia | Good erhaps Bett 
Rather convincing picture of circus life and love. 
Highly melodramatic but not maudlin. 
Couiece (Buster Keaton) U. A. | Amusing Funny 
A little “college.” many “co-eds.” and hable 
pantomime in Buster’s efforts to be an “athlete” 
for “her” sake. (See Review No. 155) 
DesirED WomAN, Tue (Irene Rich) Warner | Interesting Doubtful N 
Lovely desert scenes, notably fine acting, in rathe 
unconvincing story of military hardships and ardent 
love. Not for young people. 
Drums oF THE Desert (Warner Baxter) Para.| Good of ite lhrilling Over stron; 
Above average “western” with Indians, massacres, kind 
villainy and heroics a-plenty. 
ENCHANTED Istanp, Tue (Henry B. Walthall) Tiffany | yy... Hardh No 
Hero, villain. girl disguised as boy. and assorted 
thrills on a desert island. 
Fighting Eacie, Tue (Rod La Roeque) Pathe | Rather Entertain- Pa 
Romantic adventure in Napoleonic army days. | Interestin: ing 
Hero an engaging “br \eeart:” settings ar | mes 
fine. Some absurdities, chiefly Phyllis Haver as the 
“brains of the secret service.” 
FIREMEN, SAvE My Cuttp (Beery-Hatton) Para 4 le Funny 
Nonsense-film with some originalities, such as 
schoolroom scene with Beery ind Hattor is pul ils 
then, “18 years later.” 
For THE Love or Mike (Lyon-Starke) First Nat'l. | Hard], “a | 
A baby with three adopted fathers (German. Jew. 
Irishman) grows up, wins boat race and rl 
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For 
Titles of Films (Actors (Producers and Distributor Intelligent 
Adults 
FRONTIERSMAN, J Coy R 
“Historical We 
frontier advent l¢ | 
Coy’s work 
Girt FROM Rio, 7 ( \| ( | 
English-Sy 
ind South Ameri 
Great Mair Rosi | | \ 
r. | ) 
Violent 
with armored 
Harp Boitep Hacc! \I S | 
War story 
LU neon 
His Doc (Jos. S | Interesting 
Quite hu 
i nely ru ‘ 
excellent 
HULA Clara Be 
Expl ( 
JAWS OF STI \ 
Nucl { 
scenes bu k 
lar t { 
Joy ¢ I 
Ho | P 
UIs¢ I KN - 
marrie 
lupe 
API 
i | 
| ADII B () 
Aly 
retorn 
Les MISE: Interesting 
Pre ( 
fa niu ( 
Amer 
Mapame P 1) ( 
A ser I 
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Kilm Estimates — Continued 


Excellent 


For 
Youth 


(15 to 20 yrs.) 


Cood 


Good 


4 ,ood 


Inters sting 


Worthwhile 


(ood 


For 
Children 
(under 15 yrs) 


Very exciting 


Beyond them 


them 
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Film Estimates — Continued 


For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) (under 15 yrs) 
Moon oF Israet (Marie Corda) F. B. O. | Unusual Passable Hardly 
Elaborate Austrian production of story from 
Rider Haggard’s “She.” Impressive picture of life 
and love in Old Egypt. 
Paw To Love (Virginia Valli) Fox | Amusing Very Unsuitable 
Merry little comedy of the “mythical kingdom” amusing 
kind. Above average. 
PAINTING THE Town (Glenn Tryon) Univ. | Passable Amusing Doubtful 
Funny as a whole, cheap here and there. Tryon 
is above average as comic actor. 
Patent LEATHER Kip, Tue (R. Barthelmess) Notable Notable loo strong 
First Nat'l. 
Prize-fighting hero of New York’s lower East Side 
shrinks from enlisting. Drafted, he goes but a 
coward still. Spurred to heroism at last. Great 
war scenes, notable acting by Barthelmess and 
Molly O'Day. Quite human and convincing. 
PerFect GENTLEMAN, A (Monty Banks) Pathe | Mediocre Hardly No 
Pretty crude comedy on the whole. 
Poor Nut, THe (Jack Mulhall) First Nat'l. | Mediocre Amusing Harmless 
Freak hero, ill-adapted to college environment 
the usual girl-infected movie college—finally wins 
through. 
Prince OF HeEApwaiters, THe (Lewis Stone) Passable Fair Perhaps 
First Nat'l. 
Parisian art student marries’ society girl 
separated by parents—20 years later, as headwaiter 
in New York, saves his son, unknown till now, from 
gold-digger. Hardly worth Lewis Stone’s while. 
RactimeE (John Bowers) First Div. | Negligible Ordinary Perhaps 
Numerous trials of jazz composer seeking fame 
and a girl. Two new songs advertised. 
Rich Men’s Sons (Ralph Graves) Columbia | Passable Amusing Hardly 
Romantic comedy of light weight. 
Satin Woman, Tue (Mrs. Wallace Reid) Gotham | Unconvince- Unsuitable No 
Gay mother, estranged husband—daughter shows ing 
same tendencies, but mother saves her and wins 
back husband. 
Sick Stockxines (Laura LaPlante) Univ. | Poor Useless No 
Feeble attempt at marriage-divorce comedy. 
Sincep (Blanche Sweet) Fox | Trash Worthless No 
Old melodrama-acid-throwing by heroine, lover 
shoots her, and all comes o well. 
SmiLe, BrotHer, Smite ( Mackaill-Mulhall) Fair Amusing Fair 


First Nat'l. 
Struggles of traveling salesman (cosmetics) who 


makes good with help of telephone girl heroine 
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Kilm Estimates — Continued 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and 


Distributors) 


SOFT CUSHIONS (Doug MacLean) Pp 
/ Gently burlesqued Arabian Nights 
| amusing thievery by hero and some chan 
i by Sue Carol. 
SWELL Heap, Tue (Ralph G ( 
More prize-fighting th a crippled 
} time to give “humar 
SWIM, GirL, Swim (Bebe Daniels) | 
College story, featuriy mming ar Ge 
Ederle herself Far-fetched but mild 
TEN Mopern ComMANp™ s (Esther Ralste P 
Phe itrical Broadw story Song-writ 
to success by sweet! rt s imping 
i 
PuREE’Ss A Crowp (Har | I 
Feeble stor | 
Langde 
liptors (D ( P 
Far-fetcl ins k 
Enelis} \ ( Vf R 
[TWELVE M 5 O ( ' 
Liqu I I ! { I 
basis ot pugt tere ! 
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For 
Children 


(15 to 20 yrs.) (under 15 yrs) 


Very good 


Hardly 


Good 


Viedi« 


cre 


\ ery 


s 7 a 
amusing 


Doubtful 


Excellent 


Worthless 


Good 


Amusing 


Harmless 


Hardly 


Not 


for them 


Better not 


Beyond them 


H irmiess 
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Theatrical Films Reviews for October 


(Paramount) 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 


A genre study of the life of a solid German 


1153] 


citizen of Milwaukee is Emil Jannings’ first 
As August Schilling whose 
position as cashier has amply repaid him for 
faithful years in the bank, Mr. Jan- 
nings gives a highly sympathetic and often 
His 


pater familias starts the day with a miniature 


American picture. 
twenty 


powerful portrayal. stout, bearded 
turnverein for the children, sees them safely 
through breakfast, helps to pack them off to 
school with their lunches, and walks to work, 
carefully saving his half-smoked cigar. He 
is a respected member of a thrifty community. 
His bank sends him to sell a fortune in bonds 
in Chicago. On the train he meets and flirts 
with a girl who eventually robs him of his 


bonds. In a desperate attempt to recover 





The erstwhile respectable Schilling. 


them, he accidentally kills a man. In Schil- 
ling’s rigid code there is now no possibility 


of his home. He 


thief, murderer, outcast. 


return knows himself a 
Bereft of the urge 
to struggle upward, the way of all flesh is 


down, and the erstwhile respectable Schilling 


At last 
he wanders back to Milwaukee, finds his old | 


home, watches through the window the light 


eradually drifts to the lowest level. 


ee 


and warmth and happiness that he threw 


away for a moment's folly. follows his chil- 


—————————————— 





Schilling glimpses through the window the 
light and warmth and happiness that he 
threw away for a moments folly. 


dren to the graveyard. them place a 


\ugust 


Sees 


Christmas wreath on the tomb of 


Schilling, drifts away into the snowy darkness. 


knowing that whatever the man himself 


may 

be, his memory at least is respected. } 
Trite as this story is, it is told with a sin- 
cerity and a faithfulness to detail that make 
it a noteworthy contribution to the screen. 


If it verges dangerously on hokum al the end, 


it is retrieved by the artistry of Jannings. 
Aside from the star’s performance, there is 
wite by 


Phyllis Haver plays the flirt 


a splendid characterization of the 
Belle Bennett. 


' 
in the robbery episode which is the one in- 
congruous note, and her performance does 
much to give it a feeline of verity. 
[154] MAN POWER Paramount 
Byron Morgan has been writine the same 
story under different titles for so long now, 
that it has probably become a habit too 
' 


_— SE 


a 





THE THI 
Wallace Reid used to play 


it years ago, and after his death Richard Dix 


strong to break. 


fell heir to the plot, which is merely the story 
of an automobile manufacturer who has sunk 
deal of 


tractor, and a bright young man who turns up 


a great money in an unsuccessful 
opportunely out of nowhere and makes the 
tractor work. The big punch is contained in 
a scene where a dam is about to burst upon an 
The bright 
a hole 
Vir. Dix, of course, 
plays this scintillating character, and Mary 


Film Esti 


unsuspecting village. young man 


heroically drives a tractor into in the 


wall and saves evervthine. 


Brian is the necessary girl. See 


mates for September.) 


[155] COLLEGE (United Ai 

Although most of the cream was skimmed 
off this bottle of milk Harold Lloyd's 
picture, The Freshman, there still remains a 
Which is 
that 


into 


noticeable amount of butterfat. 


just a complicated way of saying Buster 


Keaton has discovered and played up a lot 


of the funny things in the college situations. 


There is practically no plot, the laughs being 


largely derived from incidental fooling in the 


one and only Keaton manner. See it just 
for fun. 
[156 CAPTAIN SALVATION Metro-Gol 
Mave 

Lars Hanson gives another of his fine pet 
formances in this story of a voung New | ng 
land sea captain who fights against the nar 
row bigotry of his fellow townsmen. When 


bad womat is cast on their 
l wrecked =} Ip. hye 


spite ot the disapproy il ol the 


a notoriously 


shores from ittempts to 


help her in 


villagers. The story is gloomy. at times 


scenes which 


terrible. particularly in thos 


depict his experiences ( onvict ship. But 


there are scenes of rreat beautv. and 


some 
ellent. Pauline 
Marcelline 
Day the young captain s sweetheart, Sam de 


old church 


uniformly, 


the cast is 


Starke plays the scarlet woman, 


Grasse a dou deacon. George 
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Fawcett a kindly old sailor, and Ernest Tor- 


rence 


the villainous captain of the convict 


ship. See Film Estimates for September.) 


ROUGH HOUSE ROSIE 


Paramount) 


Clara Bow clowns her way through a plot 
of negligible 
her 
satisfactory as her pugilisti 


Arthur Housman 
bit as the fi 


proportions and puts it over by 


virtue ol own vividness, Reed Howes is 


young man, and 
hard boiled 
lhe titles were 


(See Film 


contributes a 
hter’s manacer. 
meant to be funny 


They Il pass. 


Estimates for September. ) 


THE CALLAHANS AND THE 
MURPHYS Metro-Gi 


ildwyn-Mayer) 
I know 
ustinge thine. but 


I did laugl 


wrong for me to laugh at this 


the fact 


it was 


| 
1; 
dis 


remains that 


Marie Dressler is unquestionably 


one of the most ac omplished comedians 
that ever graced the screen. She never misses 
1 trick, and she doesn’t care what she looks 
like, just so she’s funny. She and Polly 
Vloran turn two perfect performances as 
Mrs. Callahan nd Virs. Murphy who quarrel 
sociably, help each other out of trouble, and 


cet drunk tos too bad for 


ether. 


But it is 


waste their priceless comedy 


on such tras! See Film Estimates for 
~*~ / le r 
9 WHEN A MAN LOVES (Warner 
Brot 
| nn Rarrvi re and the lovely. pensive 


walk pleasantly through a 
xpurgated version of L’Abbé 


e ol! ss ¢ 
5 sts Manon Lescaut. The charm of 
costume may offset any deficiencies of story 
r characte! on. All the good old situa- 

s are used according to the regular 
formula. Ther nothing convincing about 

d ther few very bluggy and brutal 

es on tl nvict ship which conveys the 
lovers to Ame i. Not Barrymore at his best, 
by any means See Film Estimates for 
Vay.) 
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[160] SENORITA (Paramount) 

Bebe Daniels puts her unlimited energy 
and enthusiasm to good use in a highly im- 
probable but peppy story of a young lady 
who masquerades as an Argentine caballero. 
A vest pocket edition of Douglas Fairbanks 
in his most Spanish mood, Miss Daniels makes 
good entertainment out of slight material, 
with the able 
and James Hall. (See Film Estimates for 
June.) 

[161] SILVER COMES THROUGH (Ff. B. O.) 


Fred Thomson and his white horse, Silver 


assistance of William Powell 


King, in a commonplace western filled with 

hokum and crudities. (See Film Estimates for 

September. ) 

[162] THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT 
MARY 


( ‘orporation ) 


(Producers Distributing 


This is lots of fun. The title tells the story, 
but it may be added that the rejuvenation is 


assisted by Aunt Mary’s nephew who is in- 


= MY PROJECT IS YOUR PROJECTION = 


Visual Instruction Surveys . 
Twenty years of intensive visual 
education experience - - - the 
teaching of the deaf. 


Visual Instruction Equipment 
To meet your needs - - - motion 
picture equipment slide and film 
stereopticons. 


Visual Instruction Service 
New Jersey representative of Pil- 
grim Photo-Play Exchange and 
Film Classic Exchange - - Send 
for lists of films and slides. 


HOWARD E. THOMPSON 


Consultant in Projection 


33 Newkirk Ave. Trenton, N. J. 
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terested in racing cars and in order to get 
funds to pursue his investigations, tells his 
aunt that he has just graduated from medical 
school and needs money to open a sanitarium., 
May Robson, Phyllis Haver, 
and Franklin Pangborn furnish most of the 


(See Film Estimates jor September.) 


Harrison Ford, 


laughs. 
[163] UNDERWORLD (Paramount 

Ben Hecht has furnished the groundwork 
for a metropolitan melodrama reminiscent of 
newspaper accounts of Chicago’s gang war- 
fare. The story either suffered in production 
or didn’t amount to much in the first place, 
for aside from George Bancroft’s performance, 
it has little interest. As “Bull” Weed, the 
terror of the underworld, Mr. Bancroft does 
a good piece of individual characterization. 
Clive Brook is cast as a drunken bum, a part 
to which he is totally unsuited. and he walks 
through the role entirely without conviction. 
Evelyn Brent is present as “Feathers,” the 


shady lady about whom the plot revolves. 


GSIGS65S6RS 








Historical Charts 
of the Literatures 


ENGLISH AMERICAN FRENCH GERMAN 
In Steady use in Schools and Colleges for 


Thirteen Years throughout the country 


Now ready in revised and uniform editions, 
Send for the new circular- 


ductions of each chart. 


with miniature repro- 
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A Visual Experiment in Pre-Reading Work 


DAYSII 


School Vo. a/. 


OR the past nine weeks I have been ex 
perimenting with four pre-reading book 
lets Miss Laura Zirbes of 
Columbia University. These booklets, called 
the Home and School Play Book, the Book of 
Toys and Games. the Outdoor Play Book. and 
the Animal Picture Book. 


tion with fifty-four 


I 


prepared by 


are used in connec- 


eraphs and lantern 


ol 
primary work by Miss Zirbes. 


stere 


sel 300 arranged for 


slides chosen from a 


Visual 


inning reading, and 


This was my first experience with 


Instruction in teaching bee 
in all my fifteen years of school work I have 
never had a group ot « hildre n who progressed 
more rapidly or who showed such interest in 
their work. 

The real worth of 
fact that the pictures center around the lives 


base d 


iterial lies in the 


this m 


the children their ex- 


of and are on 
periences and activities in which, of course, 
they are vitally interested. Thus, school work 


begins easily with familiar things, instead of 
presenting strange difficulties and discomforts 
as is sometimes the case. Interested discus 
sions always were provoked by the use of the 
pictures, and from these an easy step led to 
beginning reading with the booklets. 

My method in handling the 


was to use the stereograph first, to intensify 


picture material 


the experle neces by giving the pupils an Oppo! 


tunity to enter again into the situations we 


were to discuss. This form of picture is dis 


tinctly individual. and a great stimulus to 


mental activity. Because of its perspective, 


Ind 


ALWES 


J 
anapotts. Indiana 


or “third dimension,” it gives a vivid impres- 
sion of reality. 

The stereograph was followed (usually the 
next day) by the use of the lantern and a slide 
duplicating the stereograph. We have a lan- 
tern that can be used in daylight so the picture 
was thrown directly on the blackboard instead 


f 


O1 a screen 


Discussions started immediately with the 


ippearance of the picture on the blackboard. 
Here was something every pupil knew about 
ind was interested in. Pupil activity and co- 
operation were very much in evidence. 
“Would you like to read a story about this 
was greeted with eagerness; and the 


hee 


Objects in the picture were 


picture ¢ 


reading lesson an under most favorable 


circumstances 


imed, and the ones to appear in the story 
chosen. Then came the first step in reading 
the connecting of the printed name with the 
object to which it belonged. This method 


brings out the importance of the use of a day- 


light lantern which shows a good picture on 
i b] if kboard 
Words oO! phrases ( 


blackboard directly 


be 


over the 


an printed on the 


picture so that 


the sy nh« | and its meaning are forever after 
losely connected in the minds of the pupils. 
(he names of all the objects to be used are 


printed over thei corresponding objects and 
Various pupils are then called on 
Only a 


be taken for this procedure. 


dis USS€ d. 


to identify them few minutes need 


Then the next step is a most interesting 
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one. As a pupil starts toward the blackboard, 


the lantern is switched off. In nearly every 
case the pupil will read all the words or 
phrases without the aid of the picture. Of 
course he remembers them to some extent 
because of their position; but when the same 
terms are written in a column he will recog- 
nize them easily and then will know them 
wherever he sees them. 

In case a child misses a word, the lantern 
can be switched on instantly and he has an- 
other opportunity to connect the symbol and 
its meaning. He seldom misses that word a 
second time. 

The fact also that the children frame their 
own stories about the pictures makes much 
more of an impression than does a story 
which is already prepared and thrust upon 
them. I feel that each teacher who uses the 
slides could make up a story to suit her own 


district and school, containing words and 

phrases covering the required reading in the 

basic primer. These stories would be more 
} 


suitable than some of the stories which ac- 
company the picture. 

Oftentimes, when the children told a story 
about the picture which did not contain words 
in our primer, for the next reading period 
I asked them to let me make the story. In 
this story I used the words I wished them to 
learn, thus preparing them for their future 
reading. 

It has been quite surprising to me to find 
how well the children remember the accom- 
panying story and the names of the children 
in the picture. 

At first I felt that the work with the book- 
lets took too much time. However, as I got 


work 


were in the 


how interested the 
booklets and 
different possibilities in using them, I began 
to feel that they 
The fact that the children made the booklets 


into the and saw 


children saw the 


were decidedly worthwhile. 
themselves meant a great deal to them. 


The first booklet, the Home and School 
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Play Book, required that the children bring 
in some pictures which they had cut from 
magazines. In my district, | had difficulty at 
first in getting the children to bring in pic- 
tures, as they came from homes in which there 


magazines. I asked the other chil- 


the building to 


were tew 


dren in bring in magazines 
and pictures, and also went through all the 
find 
could 


who brought the pictures divided willingly 


magazines I could myself, and cut out 


the pictures we use. The children 


with those who had none. This codperation 
created an unselfish and helpful spirit in the 
training. We 
booklets by 
ball, 


playing around the maypole and 


room, and was good moral 


correlated our art work with our 


drawing pictures of children playing 
swinging, 
playing in the sand, to be used in the outdoor 
booklet: 

] 


in the booklet of toys and games. by 
tablets. 


then too, we correlated arithmetic 
making 
using them for 
blocks. We made it blocks high and 
four blocks long. We counted the number of 


blocks and then pasted the house in our books. 


a house of colored 


seven 


With the second book, The Book of Toys 
and Games, | introduced letter cards. The 
children enjoy using letter cards once in a 
while when there is an incentive. We made 


the names of the different toys with our letter 
cards and pasted them in the booklet. 

When the second booklet was finished, with 
no drill whatever, I asked the children what 


toys they would like to have Santa Claus bring 


them. I printed the names on the board as 
they gave them. They named all the toys in 
the booklet and also the ones which they 
themselves had supplied for the booklet. 


Then with a complete list on the board, I let 
each child take the pointer and find in the 


list what he wanted. Some named several 


different toys. The following is the list of 
toys they named: drum, top, table, chair, 
bed, doll, buggy, automobile, horn, scooter, 
wagon, train, doll, ball, dishes, tea set. 
skates, bicycle, book, game, blocks, gun, 
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kite, boat, blackboard, piano, desk and sled. 

I would 
booklets for the first time that she make all 
of them herself before she has the children 


suggest to a teacher using the 


make any. Then, when they bring in their 
pictures, she can suggest that a certain pic- 


booklet. 
We made small envelopes in which to keep 


ture would be better for a _ later 


the pictures which we saved for othe book 


lets. 
I found the third booklet, The Outdoor Play 
Booklet, the hardest one to make. The pic- 


tures are very small and contain so much 


detail. Then, too, | would suggest that more 
pictures be furnished for this booklet as it 
is very difficult to find pictures to illustrate 
it. 

After finishing the third booklet as a re 
view, we played an action game, bringing in 


booklet. SUC h 


and also words of the 


some of the words of the first 
as run, jump, hop, etc., 
third booklet, such as swing, seesaw, etc., the 
children reading the words silently and _ per- 
forming the action. 

The booklet think the 
appreciated most was the fourth, The Animal 


Picture Book. 


them say, “Oh, here it says pig,” or “Here it 


which | children 


It was quite interesting to hear 


says goose.” They recognized the words. 
“Bob” and “Betty.” and were delighted to 
find the story of “Jerry.” As they had read 


board sometime be 
booklets. 


my strongest pupils were able to read whole 


a similar story from the 


fore they found it in thei some of 
sentences in the booklet with no help at all. 

I did not hold the children for the reading 
booklets, but 
read them when they 
However, I feel that the book 


of these encouraged them to 


showed signs of being 
able to do so. 
lets instilled in the children the desire to read. 
They their 


primer. 


became very anxious to begin 


Since we have taken up the primer, I find 
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EVERY PROGRESSIVE 
SCHOOL SHOULD 


Spencer Classroom Lantern 


HE instrument illustrated, equipped 
with an easily adjustable attachment, 
will enable you to make projection 


1 part of your daily class work, and will 


ive you access to the large libraries of 
ducat i! glass and filmslides. 
Note I many special features: the 


tltin ise, adjustable either vertically or 
insuring an always level pic- 


ture; the reading aperture in the side 
f the lamp house for the convenience of 
the oper when reading manuscript in 

darkened room; the carrying handle of 
’ heat conducting material, etc. All 
hese ne to make this the most highly 
ficient lantern obtainable. 

May we not demonstrate its special 
feature to you. under your own condi- 
IE 


SPENCER LENS 
COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bra nches 
New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
Boston 
Washington 
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that their vocabulary of action words, animal 


words, toys, colors and clothing words has 


helped them to read the primer with little 
difficulty. 


Home-Made Slides for the Progressive Teacher 
CHRYSTINE WOODBURN 
Joel Chandler Harris School. Atlanta. Ga. 


ee it great to be able to make a slide 
just when you want and need it most? 
No order to give—no time to lose by having 
to wait for others to finish with the slides 
you wish. Perhaps the Visual Education De- 
partment may not have the slides you need, 
so why not make them? 

1. Secure lantern slide cover glasses (314 
by 4 inches) from any supply house. Cleanse 
each glass to be used with soap and hot water, 
then polish with a soft cloth. 

2. Mix a teaspoonful of cooking gelatine 
in a half cup of hot water. Soak it a few 
minutes in a small quantity of cold water be- 
fore adding the hot. When thoroughly dis- 
solved apply warm liquid to one side of glass, 
using a soft brush. Let dry in a vertical posi- 
tion, preferably over night. 

3. Trace the desired picture on the gelatine 
surface of the glass, using a medium fine pen 


and India ink. Allow ink to dry. Be careful 


Health Exhibit Material Available 


N THE interests of promoting health edu- 

cation, the Procter and Gamble Company 
have prepared a series of exhibits, leaflets, 
posters and other similar materials, which 
are available for distribution to schools 
throughout the country. 

These Cleanliness Crusade sets with soap, 
which consist of a complete set of educational 
material, charts, manuscripts, etc., prepared 
under the supervision of Doctor F. G. Bonser 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
are furnished to teachers for the nominal sum 
of twenty-five cents and have been of consider- 


able value to teachers in their instruction on 


not to touch gelatine surface with your fingers 
as you will leave finger prints. You can also 
write words (or print them) on these slides 
as you do on paper. 

1. The slide may be used unbound, but if it 
is to be kept for any length of time it should 
be bound. To bind it, place a mat (if de- 
sired) over the picture, then a clear glass 
cover. Bind as you would a picture, using 
lantern slide binding tape. A star or other 
mark should be placed on the lower left hand 
corner of the slide to indicate the corner which 
should be at the upper right in placing the 
slide in the stereopti on. 

Pupils enjoy making their own slides for 
various programs and lessons. The enthusi- 
asm which is aroused by the projection of their 
own hand-work on the screen is surprising. 
Any teacher will be delighted with the re 


sults obtained. 


the fundamental and vital questions of sani- 
tation and hygiene. A set of this Cleanliness 
Crusade material may be produced by appli- 
cation to the Health Cleanliness Service, 565 


Fifth Avenue. New York City. 


BULLETIN RE-ISSUED 


The Visual Instruction Service of Iowa 
State College has issued a revised bulletin 
(No. 49) on “Use and Care of Motion Pic- 
ture Film,” by Charles Roach and H. L. 
Kooser. Its 24 pages are packed with useful 
information for the — projectionist. The 
bulletin will be sent to anyone interested, 


without charge. 


ittle 
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Film Review 
Women’s 
The picture 


Women Workers (2 reels) 
Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Labor 
presents many pages out of the government 
report, with salient features pointed out. The 
factory has reduced the labor in the home, 
but has often enslaved the laborer in the 
factory. Machine jobs require tending and 
watching over and over again; the machine 
sets the pace and women must keep up. Repe- 
tition means a tendency to mistakes; standing 
means fatigue; sitting induces a cramped posi- 
tion for the vital organs; bad lighting tends 
to eye-strain. Often a woman worker is too 
tired for proper recreation after her hours 


of work. 


food and vigor. 


Wages are often too low for needed 


The second reel pictures rest places where 
factory workers prevent undue fatigue. Clean 
liness in the shop induces self-respect and a 
sanitary output. An eight hour day means 
healthy mothers, public spirit, and content- 
When a factory 
penny-pinching way, there is listlessness and 


legal 


\ map shows the 


ment. management has the 


discontent. We need good standards 
enforced by wise officials. 
states having an eight hour day for women. 


The film makes clear the relation of whole 


some conditions of work and the returns to the 


management, and is of value in economié 


studies. 


Among the Magazines 


and Books 


m | 367) 


Mr. Pillsbury’s films have been carefully 
planned to show the natural environments of 
flowers as well as the close-up speed camera 
pictures of the life of the plant. These nat- 
ural environment pictures are very beautiful 
indeed, taking the film audience to the most 
remote and inaccessible spots in the Park, 
many of which are seldom visited by tourists. 
The films also include a number of micro- 
scopic studies which help to clarify the under- 
standing of the growth and reproduction of 
plants. 


CurrENT History—‘How Moving Pictures 
Are Produced.” by Mayme Ober Peak, author 
and journalist, presents a clear and personal 
account. Among so many writings on this 
subject, this seems to state its facts simply and 
effectively with a touch of enthusiasm, valu- 


able or not, as ones viewpoint may dictate. 


l* Moving Picture World of October 3rd, 
ul 


1 amusing quotation is given from 
George Bernard Shaw’s observations on the 
United States and Canadian American. 

W 


beginning of every reel to be told who developed it, 


soon shall have to sit for ten minutes at the 


who fixed it, who dried it, who provided the celluloid, 
who sold the chemicals and who cut the author’s hair. 
vat ncomfortably close to the truth” is the 


editorial comment. 
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By James Whitcomb Riley 
Also Largest Library of Specialized Releases in the East 
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Teaching Appreciation of 
the Photoplay 
per a grr enenan 

graded, suitable in content and treatment to 

the particular grades, and amenable for use 
in appreciation lessons. There are some pic- 
tures now that could happily be incorporated 
in such a course, but the majority wil! have to 
be produced with their express purposes in 
mind. The problem of production is a very 

difficult one but it is probably reducible to a 

reluctance to spend a good deal of money. 

I sincerely wish that the quality and, I hope, 

the success of the Chronicles of America series 

will serve as an eye-opener for educators in 
this respect. 


a further con 


Aspe ct ot 


In our November issue will appear 
tribution by Mr. Horn, on “A Neglected 
the Educational Film.” 


The Possibilities of Mass 
Instruction with Motion Pictures 


(Concluded from pag 6 


discussion was also sent to schools at least two 
weeks before the film lesson was given. 

The subject of the first week’s lesson was 
“The Care of the Teeth.” During that week 
the teachers devoted a certain period each day 
to interesting discussions of this subject. The 
work was correlated with language, art, and 
manual training. The pupils used various 
books as a basis for study, and each problem 
was illustrated by meaningful pictures, and 
models of teeth. Thus the children of each 
class were prepared to understand and appre- 
ciate the full significance of that interesting 
motion Tommy 


and instructive picture, 


Tucker's Tooth, produced by the Deanet 
Institute of Kansas City. This film was shown 
in the school auditorium to nearly four 


hundred children between the ages of 9 and 13 
years. 
This film inspired new interest in the care 


of the teeth, and as a result helpful discussions 
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and activities took place in every individual 


classroom. Some children made illustrated 


booklets. 


and original drawings, others made pictorial 


containing excellent compositions 
posters labeled with unique slogans. 

Other subjects studied in this same manner 
were our national parks, birds and flowers 
of California, and one whole semester was 
devoted to the study of the peoples of the 
This 


order to emphasize the need of a mutual appre. 


world. latter subject was chosen in 


ciation and understanding of all our foreign 
\ different group of people was 
week. The 


costumes and customs of the various countries 


neighbors. 


studied each national 


songs, 


were studied. Every lesson was greatly en- 
riched by the use of exhibits, stereographs and 
stereo ptic on slides before the final film lesson 
was given. The semester's study was closed 
with a beautiful pageant of nations in which 
nearly 200 children took part. 

In conclusion may | emphasize again that 
the possibilities for mass instruction with the 
motion picture are great, indeed, provided: 
that the subject matter is well chosen and 
adapted to the mental level of the pupils; that 
the pupils have a background for understand- 
ing and appreciating the content of the film; 
and that ample opportunity is given for dis- 
cussing and using the knowledge gained after 
the film has been shown. 

So today we must look upon the motion pie- 
ture as one of the outstanding inventions of 
modern times and it must be reckoned with as 
one of the greatest educative forces of con- 


temporary life. It is ours to use as we will, 


but it is new, complex, and as vet, far from 





ideal for ordinary classroom use, but it is the 


duty of every educator to study it and exert 
every effort to help perfect the film to meet the 
public school needs. Perfection takes time, 
energy and money. Producers and manufae- 
turers need encouragement rather than criti- 


cism; this is a cooperative pier e of work. 
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NEWS 


News and Notes 
BARRYMORE Proposes Fitm REcOoRD OF 
CONTEMPORARY FIGURES 

A motion picture for posterity, with out- 
standing Americans of this generation in the 
cast, has been proposed by John Barrymore. 

This suggested cinema record of a “cross- 
section of American life in 1927” would be 
preserved in the United States governmental 
archives for the benefit of civilization hun 
dreds of years hence. 

“How wonderful it would be if we had mo- 
tion pictures of the distinguished and beloved 
people who are now dead and of whom we 
have no record,” said Barrymore, himself 
generally recognized as the foremost living 
actor, as he proposed federal action in build- 
ing up a screen record of the leaders in every 
generation for the benefit of posterity. 

“What if the motion picture had been per- 
forefathers? We 


could see the real Lincoln and the real Edga 


fected in the days of our 
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Allan Poe, Walt Whitman. and other oustand- 


their times; see them as they 


One reel of film would 


ing figures ol 
were in everyday life. 
give us a better understanding of historical 


characters than a hundred volumes of descrip- 


tion.” In outlining the plan, Barrymore 
suggests that the “most outstanding Amer- 


ican” head each generation’s cast, with dis- 
financiers, 


and 


scientists, 


athletes, 


tinguished statesmen, 


industrialists, philosophers, 
others in “supporting roles.” 

In advancing the idea that the United States 
sovernment should sponsor such a film, Bar- 
rymore added, “It would be nothing short of 
for the 


building up a screen record of the nation’s life 


tracn covernment to delay too long in 


so that posterity may visualize the activities of 
When 


turned to dust. posterity will read of life 


each generation we now on earth 
have 
in 1927, but how much more satisfactory it 
The printed history some- 


The 


screen shows things and people as they are.” 


will be to see it! 


times lies. but the camera tells the truth. 





The Story In Pictures 
Leaves Nothing 


Untold 


Increase the interest in the 
lessons and complete the story 
with pictures — by using a 
Bausch & Lomb BALOPTI- 
CON. There is a model for 
every purpose and a purpose 
for every model. We are pro- 
jection apparatus engineers 
and are always ready to help 
solve your projection problems. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


N \ 


chester, 


629 St. Paul St. Re 
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The Other Half of the Story 


(Concluded frem page 375) 


dicative of the lowered morale of the com- 
pany that nobody cared very much whether 
there was a wig or not. A week ago it might 
have been important. Now it was dismissed 
with a shrug of the shoulders all round, and 
Julie promptly supplied the loss by tying a 
rag of yellow chiffon around M. K.’s head. 
It would never be noticed in a long shot. 

The final performance, after two more 
false starts, was about as good as anyone had 
hoped it might be. The boat went on the 
rocks with a resounding thump. The mast 
splintered and broke off where Ham had 
sawed it half in two with that end in view. 
M. K. disappeared entirely under the fallen 
sail, but he popped out in a minute and with 
mind remembered that he 


rare presence of 


was supposed to represent a scared young 
lady. So he and Ham put their arms around 
each other and clung, while the boat banged 
and clattered on the rocks, and what waves 


there were did their best to furnish a stormy 


atmosphere. A shriek came from Julie: 
“Keep that kid out of the picture!” as a stray 
child dashed down the rocks too near the 


camera lines. The cameras ground deter- 
minedly, and presently M. K. held up his 


hand and yelled, “Cut!” and that was that. 
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And so it about that the assistant 


director doubled for the double who doubled 


came 


for the double who doubled for the star. 

But the end of the scene wasn’t the end of 
the work. The boat was jammed into a 
corner where every wave wedged it farther in, 
If it were left, it would be a menace to the 
bathers on the beach, so it was up to M. K, 
out. 


to get it It took just a good hour’s 


labor—eight men struggling for a foothold 
on slimy rocks as they tugged at a rope and 
fought the waves, while two others stayed 
with the boat and pushed till it finally floated 
free. | 
As.the water-logged sail boat was towed 
back to its mooring place in deep water to 
drown in peace and quiet, M. K. stood up on 
the slippery deck and began to rip off the 
Silently 


he stood there and deliberately he yanked, 


remains of the yellow chiffon dress. 


and if ever a man’s actions spoke aloud, his 
certainly said, “I’m glad that’s over,” as he 
dragged off those limp yellow rags and cast 


them eloquently into the sea. 
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Acme Motion Picture Projectors, 
Bausch and Lomb Balopticons, Vic- 
tor Stereopticons, Dalite Screens. 

{ Complete Visual equipment for 
and churches. Feature films, 
comedies, religious subjects, cartoons, 
films, and news reels 
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schools 
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106 South Hudson Oklahoma City, Okla 











The Cosmic Drama 
The Four Seasons 
The Eternal Question 
Evolution 
Great American Author Series 
Great American Statesmen 
Series 
Library of famous 


Popular Classics 


Over 800 Reels for sale or rental 





Kineto Reviews X\ 


Standard Gauge Films on Both 
Nitrate and Safety Stock 





Replacements and High-Grade 
Laboratory Work 





Library constantly revised and 


enlarged. 





Eleven Exchanges, write for near- 
» est one. 
J 161-179 HARRIS AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. ¥, 
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ved . pes article defends the discriminate us¢ would sufficiently accommodate our needs. 

ted _ ol pictures in the church and is writtet heretore navil made these discoveries. I 
to hearten any pastor who has had the courage set about to 1 ike it the center of the com- 

red to even think of such an adventure in his munity activities not knowing just how much 

to own church. | ape logize for the constant superstitior norance, and prejudice I 
on iteration of personal pronouns, but since | < tld have to encounter in the meantime. 

write altogether from my own experience | | disclosed 1 plans to one of the two resident 
the | 
1d am sure this unavoidable embarrassment is stors who received them kindly and agreed 

y quite pardonable upport me and did The other resident 
ad, | : 

} | am closing mv third ear in the use ol | tor went off at a tangent and never came 
—_ pictures in my churcl hold a_ pastorate back This y foreordained! The principals 
he | in a countv-seat town of not more than 1500 of the respective schools were good strong 
ist inhabitants. The first thing I did after comi and had a professional sympathy for 

here was to make a careful survey. not ol what | was deavoringe to do, but it takes 
folk. but of conditions fo mv. surprise more thar t sympathy to build a com- 
"a and discomfort, | found no real definite con tv inte Last of all, my plans were 
munitv service in town. notwithstanding, tv tted to y official board. One by one 
school buildings, four church buildings I eluctantly consented for me to “try it 
lodge. and a courthouse The new cents out but with the trite injunction “better be- 
high school building one mile from the squar: ire of compromising with the devil.” <A 
- is modern and well eq lipped for su ha sei movie show had just gone out of business 
ice, but I was told on account of its distance prior to 1 oming and the bad taste was 
7 . the people would not go there except undet still in the mouths of the people. Unfortu- 
high pressure programs. The grammar schos nate! But with the tiny sprig of encourage- 
building is on the main street but it is old ment from my official board, I was determined 
and ill arranged. The lodge hall is on the to experiment some. knowing full well I had 
third floor of a corner building but it is un nothing to lose For vears good men had 
| desirable. Three of the church buildings ar thored here in this field at last retiring 
| the four-wall tvpe which fact is self explana broken. disappointed, defeated. A casual 
torv. The courthouse is hardly fit for a jail view of the records convinced me that they 
much less a community center. Howeve1 had poured their “new wine into old bottles” 
with but few changes which could be made nd had therefore lost it. Manv of the same 
at a nominal expense. | found that my churel td bottle were here when I came and 
J 
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few of them are here yet, but | am careful 
to pour what “new wine” I can press out into 
bottles” 


The town was teeming with voun 


“new and thus save it for service. 


people Vio 


seemed impervious to the church. Viv heart 


went out to them in tender compassion 


l was resolved to open a way for these “‘in- 
were the “un 


corrigibles” to travel. They 


righteous mammon” of our town and I made 


of them by inviting them to shar 


And this marks the beginning 


friends 
my ministry. 
of the use of pictures in my church which 


has resulted in blessings manifold. 


First, | 


The magazine holds a roll of 16 feet 


motion picture 


bought a small 

camera. 

250 frames) of standard motion picture 

film. The cost of this roll complete ( cle velop 
f 


ing and printing on positive stock ready 
use) is less than $3.00 or a little more than 
a penny a picture. Of course, these film strips 
are worthless without a machine for showing 
them, so I bought a filmopticon for this pur 
pose. It weighs only a few pounds, has a 
water jacket to protect the film, and takes a 
100-watt lamp. By changing the lamps it 


may be used with automobile batteries o1 


home plants. Because of these simple adapta- 
tions, the filmopticon can be used where the 
motion picture projector cannot. Since my 
camera makes either still or motion pictures, 
I am always on the lookout for things of local 
hikes 


scouts and campfire girls, and on outings 


ball 


interest. I carry it on with the boy 


to gypsy teas, weinie roasts, games, 
picnics,—everywhere. Films of the county 
and community fairs are always fresh and 


interesting, and so are commencements with 


the “incorrigibles” in their preity caps and 
robes. Lots of local material—more than 
can be used in a decade, and all of it inter- 


esting, not to the people in New York City, 
but interesting to the people here in Waverly. 
Imagine the glow of delight when I first an- 


tonight and 


The cradle-rol] de- 


nounced. “Come out see your 


on 
the screen! 


home on 
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partment 
innounce 
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ire there 

lighting the 


ettes, or spe 


paintings. | 
some “picture 
we ¢ il | then 
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wivw he re 


my experiren 
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snowing still 
latter decided 
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ture 
the best 


omedy 


have a 
using the best 
reels for my | 
ceive an 
and the sa 
ice tor the 
another reel 
ligious school. 
demonstrator. 


live, and the 


lrequent and proht ible 


projec tor. 
Is the n 
it have 
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today? By w 
another 
in the church 


music. the 


spirational music, 


| hen. 


radio.” 


wise use of cood, ( lea 
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has thirty 
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Another 
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tual life than any other process vet dis ome which is lower, and still another for 
covered? Every day millions of eves attest business which is punk. Like the Samaritan 
the magnetic power of the picture projector. ( n, they have a superstition that God is 
That the motion picture machine, like th here except in the church house (and 
automobile, is being used foi evil purposes is e limit His presence to “our church” 
a deplorable fact, but no sensible perso f Phe ever see God and God neve! 
would be willine to “‘se1 p” the automobil then é ep in the church building. 
as an instrument of the devil sir ply because Phe ur od in church (when they are 
it is sometimes employed in i prohibitin eep because the Lord is watching them. 
business. After all the motion picture pr first 1 t | had motion pictures, it was 
jector is only an instrument. This is i le to see them sittine on the edge of the 
redeeming asset. for in thi inds of a conse r pews with hat in hand ready to flee for 
crated agen Vy. it cannot be other than a creat he doors. peradventure the devil came in aft#1 
power for good. Here is a concrete illustra during the program. 
tion: many of my parishioners are poor and second enemy is a twin brother to the 
underprivileged. With the aid of the proj Someone has facetiously said, “We are 
tor they visit distant lands and live wit] st often d on whatever we are not up 
strange people ; they go into great industrial mn. Chi sad contession Knowledge 
plants and see the raw material turned into ht. and t v. “where there is no vision 
the finished products. in short. the proje tor he people ] hem jesus cave us two ex- 
brings to Waverly the thought of the world i: ples of wise discrimination, and if the same 
action. We use only the best pictures int ntelligence practiced in the selection of 
hundreds of reels are free. | offer a standir motion picti that is exercised in the choice 
reward of $100 for anv adverse criticisn f other thir there would be fewer blind 
against any picture I show. My helpers ar ticisms against their use in the church. The 
young men of my church and community. t enemy to overcome is pre judice. This 
do as little as possible. This is Dr. Leach’s ene has been more straining upon my piety 
advice and | pass it on as being wholesome ill other forces combined I can over- 
Now. the motion picture has three are K superstil forgive ignorance, but pre | - 
enemies to deal with: superstition, 12no0rance dice 18 an assassin 1n ambush and | openly 
and prejudice. Many people have a standard I him! Often this monster of the nethe 
for the church which is hiel nother for tl 





STUDIO AND LABORATORY 


The Burton Holmes Lectures, inc. 


7510 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago 
Developing and Printing of Motion Pictures 
Reduction printing to 16 mm. Enlarging from 16 mm. positive to 35 mm. negative. 
16 mm. Contact Printing 
Burton Holmes Snap Shots of Travel 
Sold in 100 Foot Reels 16 mm. Size. $6.50 


Send for List of Subjects 
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an import tant bearing on progress in the visual field 
Educational Screen 18 glad fo re print he re, within 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers 


are free to tell their story in their own words The 
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Summer Editorial Work by the Keystone View Company 


YONSTANT revision of materials is a 
} primary function of every publisher and 
producer of materials for schools. The great 
textbook companies have long since estab 


lished departments expressly for modification 


and revision of successive editions. The 


school supply companies are continually on 
the alert for better forms of old materials. 
as well as for new materials deserving a place 
on their lists. Companies in the newer field 
of visual materials should follow the same 
practice. At least one of them does. It is 
vratifying to the school field to know that 
the famous “Sets” of stereographs and slides. 
which have been supplied to schools through- 
out the country for the past twenty years, are 
constantly scrutinized by an editorial depart- 
ment with the aim of improving them when 
ever and wherever possible, even down to the 
most minor details. 
Three of the Kevstone View Company ’s best 
known sets, which are classified. numbered. 
elaborately indexed and equipped with com- 
plete Teacher’s Guide, are: 
The 600 Set (General Geography ) 600 
Stereographs 600 Slides. 

The 300 Set (Primary) 300 Stereographs 
300 Slides. 

The 300 Set American History) 300 
Stereographs 300 Slides. 

Mr. George E. Hamilton, Educational. Man- 
ager of the company, gives the following 
interesting summary of the editorial revision 


done on these sets during the summer of 1927 


Tue New 600 Set 
The Guide for the New 600 Set is all in the 


hands of the printer. Books are promised 


September. The last, and perhaps the best 
piece of work done on the New 600 Set Guide 
is the Index. We feel that a most careful and 
thorough job has been made of it. 

In the meantime, additional replacements 
of pictures have been made in the Set where 
new negatives could be secured to replace old 
negatives of the same subject. The revision 
sheets will be reprinted and ready by Septem- 
ber |. bringing it completely up-to-date in 
this matter. New description plates have been 
made for all views where changes have re- 
quired new descriptions, and in a number of 
cases besides. We shall continue the revision 
of descriptions during the present year in 
all the descriptions up-to-date 


I 


order to bring 
and make them more useful to children in 


the intermediate and grammar grades 


THE PRIMARY SET 

Miss Laura Zirbes furnished us this summet 
with more than a hundred typewritten pages 
of new material for the next printing of the 
Primary Set Guide. This material. for the 
most part, deals with the social science 
aspects of the Primary Set—-geography. in- 
dustry. history. health, etc. The Index has 
also been greatly expanded and will include 
page references as well as references to views. 
This Guide is now being set up by the printer 
and it should be out by November | 

In the Primary Set also we have been mak- 
ing replacements where we could get new 
pictures made better than the old ones. One 
that all will welcome is a better view of Jerry. 
the Horse-—a view which lends itself very 
nicely to blackboard projection. Another re- 
placement of interest is No. 10] ~Three 
Black Bears.” which has been substituted for 
“A Black Bear in the Woods.” Both of these 
views are now in stock and can be had for the 
asking. With regard to other replacements in 
the Primary Set. made during the past two 
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= vears. the following information may be us¢e Map Slides. The lettering is incomplete on 
} ful: some of them yet. They should. however. 
} We replaced during the year 1926 Nos. 5 come through very rapidly. There are now 
} Z, 4] Mm. S2. 91, 130. Lis. Lid. Boe. 16s. 92 Map Slides which are in stock and ready 
q 167. 170. 173, 177. 238. 266. 271. 273. 276. for sale This is a fine list for the schools. 
) 277 [he use of Map Slides is growing rapidly, 
| We have replaced during the year 1927 Nos ind this series, the creation of J. Paul Goode. 

6. 20, 40, 101, 111, 126, 183, 205, 207, 214, ; without equ il in the country. 

Ba, 2a Bals 220, Lot, 200, Lal, 2a wha Sonc SLIDES 

THe New History Se1 We have been going ahead this summer on 
est Che History Set Guide is likewise bein re Song Slide program We now have 75 
ide printed, The new edition should be ready sones, 116 slides in all. \ new list of. these 
nd November Ist. The only change in the Guid read) [he plano-accompaniment 

will be some improvements in the Indes \ ets are now furnished with the slides and 

verv large number of changes, however, hav ry mde corresponding to the numbers 
nts already been made in substitutin: up-to-dat the slid his has proven to be an im- 
pets: pictures for those that were slightly ut of ort t matte in the development of ow 
‘Id date as to costumes, etc. Tr} History Set * Slide 
ae weak in certain places in this respect and we PEN MANS] 
ey are olad to announce that we feel that we hav \ 4 
-_ completed the 10] of replacine out-of date ee eM rane Shoe ati ner a Pen- 
en arty ” ii ck dim edhy éheedl axis O “y e inua The 1uthor J this work 
re- - pe nee I W alke Supervisor of Penmanship 
of provements from the pictorial point of view » >. Bo iste enneien te penmanship 
on | THE SOcIAL SCIENCE CatraLoc No. 27 olves the e of 00 slides for the develop- 

‘ | } ~ . 

in Chis will be ready for the press very short! = tne ‘ urse and also me possible 
ite and should be available by November Ist Pe ich adapt it to any penman- 
in Every view in the old Social Science Catalo hip system that may be in us¢ 


sumn f > sumn s dito 2 
No. 26 has heen re-examined. many weak i t é wg? linmet! | lit rial pro 
. , ran nas he ' OI | » mK st ¥ Ee 2 ‘ { q 
' subjects thrown out. and hundreds of substiti L¢ pal ne of reé 


1 ement \ nave used experience nd 
| tions made from the wealth of new materia ' i le! eh 
: 1 1 yart | rity iron ever\ source W 
er | that have come to us during the past tw . : es 
! | ) mands the onhidence of tt net ‘ . 
es vears. A large number of additions have bee . 7 le hel L, to make 
‘ : , se! na el cs he r «uit ft > _ 
ie = made possible through this same source . ‘ pett u the educa 
le - 
SCIENCE CATALOG No ya " see . 
e : Pictures in the Church 
This replaces Science Catalo \ 
n 
Everv view in the old ecatal was aga 
iS , ai ed epithets at me ne name ol 
examined and subjected to criticism \la 
' : f ord | ‘ }? i ‘ fare 
: additional subjects have been added. the ‘ t Paul, I ha ired any 
“ important of which are the 100 new subj well a ome ot my ountrvmen. but 
‘> in the first section entitled. “The Microscoy ' drdaats tt alk: Tees heats 
Development of Plant and Animal Lift 
ompanied derstands my 
voll This section is bein rep nted wa _ 
1 l i ( +. t i= 
“ by itself and Will be Vl by le ' h I 
’ | 
i oes | ( sup yle- 
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cme Motion Picture Projectors 


For Non-theatrical Use 





\#) 
The motion picture supplies a medium for instruction and is a tried and proven ‘( 
educational aid. Nor for entertainment can it be surpassed because of its yo 
varied possibilities and successful achievements. ¥ 
There is one projector - the ACME MODEL S.V.E. - that provides a real : 


machine for all uses of instruction and entertainment. The Acme is the safe. 


reliable and convenient projector for your projection needs. 


Users of motion pictures and those. who are 
considering their use are welcome to the store 
of information we have on non-theatrical mo- 
tion picture work - with ideas gleaned from 
all our long experience in this great field. 


! 
It willbe sent free upon request. 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORP. 


Acme Division 


90 Gold Street 1134 West Austin Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois 














